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PREFACE 


It is very necessary for everyone who takes up 
teaching as a profession to understand as much as 
possible about the principles on which the art of teach¬ 
ing is founded. At the same time there is always a 
danger that students, in studying theories, may not pay 
sufficient attention to the practical bearing of the theories 
they are considering, and may not see how all such 
theories have a very vital relationship to the ordinary 
work of the classroom. Hence it is very important to 
present theory in such a way that this practical effect is 
never lost sight of, and so that the practical implications 
may be clearly brought out. 

In this book, I have tried to keep what might be called 
a ‘ practical bias * all through, and have tried to show 
the practical implications of all the principles discussed. 
Any book on principles of education must necessarily 
have a good deal of theory in it. But the more the 
practical effects of those theories can be shown, and the 
more clearly the relationship between classroom work 
and underlying theory can be brought out, the more 
interesting and useful will be any such study for the 
practical teacher. Hence, in attempting all through to 
relate theory to practice, I hope to have made the book 
of some use to teachers, and more especially to those 
who are training themselves for the work of teaching. 


H 


Kharar 

15 January 1944 


W.M.R. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE NATURE OF TEACHING 


There are three focal points in education, the teacher, 
the child, and the subject. Teaching, in the first place, 
is a relationship which is established between these 
three. This is illustrated in the sentence, ‘ The teacher 
teaches history to Ram Pershad In this sentence is 
expressed a relationship between three nouns. These 
nouns stand for two persons and a thing ; the teacher, 
the pupil (Ram Pershad) and history (the subject). 
The verb ‘ teaches ’ brings all three into a relationship. 
This then is the first functioir of teaching. We have 
a person, whom we call a teacher. He is an adults 
We have a child, and we have a subject. Teaching is 
the process by which that adult brings that child and 
that subject together. 

AU three ‘elements ’ as we may call them, have their 
place in the relationship. We cannot have ‘ teaching ’ 
without all three being present. But, as we see from 
the position of the nouns in our sentence, the teacher 
is an active agent in the process of establishing and 
developing the relationship. We shall see later, when 
we consider the nature of learning, that the child is 
also very active. But when we look at the process of 
education from the point of view of ‘ teaching ’, then 
we are considering the characteristic activity of the 
teacher. He actively ‘ teaches ’ his pupils. While we 
are considering the nature of teaching we are concerned 
with the activity of the teacher. When we consider 
the nature of learning we are concerned with the pupil’s 
activity. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 

Now when the teacher seeks to bring his pupil into 
relation with certain subject-matter, there are a number 
of things which he has to know if he is to have any 
success in his work. One of the most important of 
these is the nature of the child he is try in g to teach. 
That is, he must have a knowledge of child nature in 
general, and also, as far as possible, of the natures of 
the particular children he is teaching. 

The teacher must remember that every child differs 
from every other child. He must realize that children 
differ in bodily health and in bodily powers ; that they 
have varying degrees of intelligence; that they have 
different abilities; that they have different tempera¬ 
ments. He must always keep before him the fact that 
the home environments of no two children are the 
same, that they have different interests and different 
opportunities for developing their interests. Again, 
while the level of general intelligence of two children 
may be more or less the same, they will differ widely 
in specific abilities. And even when two children have 
more or less the same specific ability, they may have 
very different opportunities for developing that ability. 
The emotional development and stability of children 
will differ greatly, as will their moral qualities. The 
teacher’s success in establishing a fruitful relationship 
will depend on his realization of these points of 
difference, and on his taking a practical account of 
them. 

The teacher also has to have a sound knowledge of 
himself, so that he may imderstand his own feelings 
and his own behaviour to his children. He must have 
a knowledge of the subject that he is trying to teach 
his pupils. He should have a knowledge of how to 
connect the child and the subject; that is, a knowledge 
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of method. He should have a knowledge of the 
probable effects on the child of himself and his 
personality, of his habits and actions, of what he says 
and does. A knowledge of the effects of these things 
on his children is very important, and can help 
a teacher very greatly to use correct methods. It thus 
makes for better teaching. It is important also that 
a teacher, one who is actively engaged in helping to 
develop a young life as it meets the different situations 
it comes up against in school and out of school, should 
have a definite attitude to life; what we call a philo¬ 
sophy of life. He should have definite convictions. He 
should have high ideals. He should have trust and 
belief in God and in his fellowmen. He should have 
a passion for truth and for its propagation. He should 
be devoted to the service of his country and of the 
world at large. As far as possible he will be thinking 
his way through to a definite attitude to the world and 
life, to the values we sum up as goodness, beauty ^nd 
truth. ^ 

The teacher then must regard on the one hand 
the nature of the child to be taught, and on the 
other the nature of knowledge in general and of 
the special piece of knowledge to be imparted in 
particular. This is what is meant when it is 
said that the theory of teaching rests both on 
psychology and on logic. For knowledge of the 
modes of mental life of those to be taught 
is psychological knowledge which a study of 
psychology may help us to attain, but cannot give 
us. Such knowledge can be reached only at first¬ 
hand, by sympathetic study of the children we have 
to teach. Mere ps ychological insigh t, however, will 
not make teacfiihg'effective. ~Fot children’s minds 
often work inaccurately, and are, moreover, apt to 
rest satisfied with very imperfectly attained results. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 

Hence teaching must set forth the material of | 
knowledge in such a form that its true inherent ^ 
relations may be grasped and that the dependence " 
of pai-t upon part may be made explicit. This is 
what we mean by the application of logic to 
teaching. All teaching is logical which sets forth 
true relations within the matter of knowledge.^ 

This leads us to another aspect of teaching. Teaching 
is giving information. It is exposition. When a teacher 
is teaching he is often giving new information to his 
children. There are many things that they cannot find 
out for themselves. There are many things that they 
would never know unless they were told. There are 
many things of which they do not realize the need or 
use. These things they have to be told. Especially in 
the primary school will a good deal of a teacher’s time be 
taken up with telling his pupils things, with giving them 
information, with telling them how to do things, with 
telling them whore to find out things. One essential 
part of teaching is communicating knowledge. 

A 

The art of story-telling is one of the most'important 
that a teacher can cultivate. A good story-teller will 
always find his work of communicating knowledge easy. 
This work can also be made more interesting and attrac¬ 
tive if it takes the form of play. All types of teaching 
work are more effective when done in the spirit of 
play, and the communication of knowledge is no excep¬ 
tion. In this connexion we will consider certain things 
at greater length later on ; as, alv/ays to link up the 
information we are giving with something that the child 
already knows; to make our exposition clear and 
orderly so that the child may follow and understand 

1J. Welton, Principles and Methods of Teaching, pp. 19-20 
(University Tutorial Press), 1929. 
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easily what we are trying to impart. Especially impor¬ 
tant is it to make sure that the child understands 
properly the words we are using. A great deal of the 
informational side of teaching misses the mark because 
the teacher uses words of the meaning of which the 
children have only the vaguest idea, and of which they 
sometimes have a completely wrong idea. It is common 
sense to make sure that our children understand what 
we are talking about. It is also common sense not to go 
too quickly, and to consolidate as we go. If we go on 
piling in information and do not pause to see whether 
it has been assimilated or not, a great deal of our effort 
will have been wasted. To put this shortly it simply 
means that when giving information we must keep in 
mind the two aspects of our work, first the child and 
his powers and nature, and secondly the subject and its 
orderly presentation. 

But, important as it is, the giving of information is 
not the most essential aspect of teaching. Still more 
important is the fact that teaching is ‘ causing to learn 
It is not even half the battle to tell the child things. 
Our main task as teachers is to cause the child to learn. 
It is not what we tell a child that really teaches him, in 
the true sense of the word. It is the reaction that we 
call forth from him. In other words, real teaching is 
not what we do for the child, but what we can persuade 
him, by one method or another, to do for himself. This 
is a most important truth, and is- the foundation on which 
all our work and all our methods should be founded. 
The most fundamental principle of teaching is that 
teaching means helping a child to leaim and to do things 
himself. The teacher therefore is an instrument. He 
is there to cause learning, to help development, to enable 
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the child to establish his own relationship with his 
subjects and his environment. 

It is only when the teacher clearly appreciates the 
instrumental character of his work that teaching 
fulfils its true function of causing others to learn. 
And ‘ to leai-n ’ here implies power to do as well 
as power to understand : it means the attainment 
of knowledge in the sense of power to deal affec¬ 
tively with situations.^ 

So that even when we have to tell, and to give 
information, our purpose is not so much that the child 
may simply accumulate knowledge as papers are stored 
away in a godown, as that we may secure the right 
response from him, that he may learn to make the right 
response to different situations, that he may have the 
tools to enable him to make an effective response. 
Teaching from this point of view is a matter of helping 
the child to respond to his environment in an effective 

way. 

It is not what is presented to the child which 
educates him, but rather the reaction that he makes 
to what is presented. Certain children may fan 
entirely to respond to a lesson, or may respond 
in a wrong manner. If a child’s response to his 
geography is to memorize the words, without any 
understanding of the facts they represent, the lesson 
is not educative for him (he has not been taught) 
although it may be educative for the child next 
him who reacts properly.- 

Following on from this, we see that teaching is helping 
a child to adjust himself to his environment. From 
birth the child is reacting in some way or other to his 
physical and social environment. Some of these ways 

^ J. Welton, Principles and Methods of Teaching, p. 21 
(University Tutorial Press). 

- F. N. Freeman, How Children Learn, p. 8 (Harrap). 
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are fruitful and help the child to develop, while others 
are the reverse. For example a child learns to love his 
parents. This is a fruitful reaction because love is 
necessary for all true development, and is an active 
creative force. But the child also learns to be jealous 
and selfish. These are hai'mful reactions. When the 
child meets a difficulty at home or at school, sometimes 
he will try to conquer the difficulty. This is a fruitful 
reaction. Sometimes he will try to avoid it and escape 
from it. This is a harmful reaction. So, all through 
life, adjustments of this sort are going on. Part of the 
business of teaching is to help the child to make correct 
adjustments to his environments. This may be done 
either by modifying the environment or by strengthen¬ 
ing the child. One reason why we have schools is that 
the child may have a chance of meeting the difficulties 
of life step by step, and not all at once, that he may 
have time for preparation for what he has to meet later. 
When teaching we can give our children opportunities 
to use their powers in the right way, and thus help them 
in this process of adjustment. For example, the child 
has the power to fight and struggle. If our teaching is 
good he will learn to use this power to conquer difficul¬ 
ties in liis work. He has the power to co-operate. 
If our teaching is good he will be learning to use this 
power in beneficial ways. This business of helping the 
child to adjust himself to his environment is one of the 
important aspects of teaching. His social, spiritual and 
physical development depend on it. One of our aims is 
to make the child socially effective ; that is, a worthy 
member of society, making his contribution to the com¬ 
mon good. True adjustment to environment is the neces¬ 
sary foundation for this. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 

We may sum up the function of the school as 
being (i) to provide the kind of environment which 
is best suited to individual and social development; 
(:i) to stimulate and guide healthy growth in this 
environment; (iii) to enable children to acquire 
the habits, skills, knowledge, interests and attitudes 
of mind which they will need for living a full and 
useiul life.^ 

I would like to direct attention lo the word ‘ stimulate ’ 
ill the above quoiation. Stimulation and inspiration are 
hnportant aspects of teaching and we cannot understand 
its real nature unless we take its inspirational aspect 
into account. The teacher should be one who fires the 
enthusiasm of his cliildren. He encourages them in the 
development of their natural desmes to work and to be 
active, and guides these desires into worthwliile channels. 
Tills, at least, should be one of his chief aims. Education 
has been defined as encouragement. We have seen that 
it is causing children to Icaim. In order to cause them 
lo learn, we have to rouse their enthusiasm, desires and 
interests, and guide those enthusiasms, desires and 
interests in the right way. Every child has in him the 
inherited tendency to be active, and this shows itself 
along the lines of the different instinctive tendencies. A 
major part of the work of teaching is to provide opportu¬ 
nities for the exercise of this desire for activity and to 
give children the encouragement which will help them 
to use that tendency to be active in helpful and fruitful 
ways. 

But while it is true that children like to be active and 
to do things themselves, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that they need guidance, and need it right through 
their school course. Teaching is not only encouragement 

1 Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, p. 15 (Board of Edu¬ 
cation, London). 
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it is also guidance in the exercise of the activity 
which has been aroused. The teacher has to guide his 
children to leari\ the right things, and to learn them in 
the best way. This last mentioned task of the teacher 
is one whose importance cannot be over-estimated. The 
teacher has to guide his children to do things in the 
best way so that in matters of skill, time, material and 
energy are not wasted, and the best results are obtained. 
He has to guide his children in the way they study, 
in the way they learn, in right methods of thinking and 
of evaluating evidence. He has to guide the apprecia¬ 
tion of his pupils, and so train their emotions. He ha.s 
to set good standards of work and conduct. In a word, 
he has to guide his pupils in all the adjustments they 
make to their environment, physical and social, as they 
gradually develop and grow. 

This guidance will be carried out in different ways. 
The teacher will vary his method according to the 
individual pupil and his needs, and according to the, 
subject-matter. One important aspect of this matter of 
guidance is motivation. The teacher will always be on 
the alert to secure the best possible motivation for what 
is done. He will guide in the forming of interests, taking 
into account the special abilities of individual pupils. 
He will help his pupils to discover what these aptitudes 
are, by giving them opportunities in the lower classes 
to try themselves out on various kinds of activities and 
creative work. He will guide them in the use of their 
instinctive powers, enabling them to sublimate these 
powers, and to form worthwhile sentiments. He will 
guide them as they adopt an ideal in life. The teacher 
guides best through suggestion and example. The way 
he works, the methods he uses, his habits and his 
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attitudes, all these are, for good or for iU, guiding his 

pupils as they adjust themselves to life. 

But at the same time the teacher guides more definitely 
and deUberately by means of discussion, by giving 
advice as concrete problems arise, and by personal con¬ 
versations with his pupils. He also guides by the 
emphases in his teaching. 

In the practice of instruction therefore there are 

two essential processes: r v r 

(a) Presenting educative material for the use ot 

the pupils—whether concrete perceptual objects or 

verbal material. r v i 

(b) Guiding the mental activity of the pupls 

towards the significant educative elements of tlus 
material. By this means they become explicitly 
aware of these elements, and apprehend them m the 
highest degree of clarity possible at that level of 

their development. 

This second aspect—guidance—is what ^stin- 
guishes really effective and intellectually stimulating 
teaching from mere routine instruction* It has th6 
effect of turning the learners’ mental gaze to the 
light instead of keeping it for ever towards the 

shadows.' 

While teaching means the providing of opportunities 
for the child to exercise its desire to be active, it further 
includes the training of the emotions of the child. 
Action depends on feeling. If we wish for right action 
we must secure right feeling. If we wish for right 
development we must help children to develop interests 
in worthwhile things. Thus teaching is not simply a 
matter of encouraging and developing the mental and 
physical powers of the child. It is also the encouraging 
and training of the emotional life. This is an aspect of 

1 A. Pinsent, The Principles of Teaching Method, p. 267 
(Harrap), 1941. 
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teaching which is very commonly neglected, at least in 
practice. But our teaching will be very one-sided and 
distorted unless we take into account the necessity for 
helping the child to develop a stable emotional life. 

This is a subject which needs far more space than 
can be given to it here, and in which there is need for 
a great deal of research and experimentation. I can 
only indicate some factors to which attention must be 
paid if we are to have any real understanding of what 
is involved in this aspect of teaching. 

Good teaching should enable children to develop 
emotional stability. To do this the child needs affection. 
It is not the task of the school alone to provide an 
atmosphere of affection for the children who come to it. 
It is primarily the task of the home. But whatever the 
home does, or should do, the school must do its best to 
see that the children who attend it feel that in school 
they are among those who are friendly and affectionate 
to them. Teaching will lose a very great deal of its 
value, no matter how up-to-date in method or how 
efficient in organization, unless it brings to the child 
the sense that he inatters to the teacher, and that the 
teacher is on his side against the many things with 
which he has to struggle; in other words, that the 
teacher is his friend. 

One of the chief advantages of such a friendly atmo¬ 
sphere is the resultant sense of security which the child 
feels. This is most important for the development of 
emotional stability. A child’s emotional life cannot 
develop as it should if he is in the grip of fear and 
uncertainty. The feeling of insecurity leads to repres¬ 
sions, and all the disastrous consequences that follow in 
their train. Fear is at the bottom of a great number of 
emotional extravagances, especially in these days. 
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Hence the importance of engendering a feeling of 

secv;rity by means of affection and friendship. 

We have to remember that friendship is not softness. 
We have to avoid fixations due to overpowering 
affection on the part of parent or teacher. But it is 
possible for a child to stand on his own and to do 
things for himself, and yet feel that he has behind him 
the sympathy and interest of a friend who is ready to 
give him the best type of help. As in so many things 
we have to steer a middle way. Neither too much spoon¬ 
feeding and softness nor too much callousness and 
hardness is the ideal. 

Another beneficial result of the teaching which is 
founded on friendship is that it encourages the child to 
be frank and sincere. He is not tempted to retreat 
within himself and to hide things. He gets into the 
habit of bringing things into the open, and of talking 
about them to an audience that he knows is sympathetic. 
He is willing to talk about his experiences, and hence 
the danger of repression is much lessened. A healthy 
attitude of frankness can result in nothing but good as 
far as the emotional life of the child is concerned. 

Such frankness and sincerity results in sincerity of 
feeling and this is a very important factor in training 
the emotions. If children feel that they can say exactly 
what they feel, on the one hand they get into the habit 
of feeling for themselves, and not trying to feel as they 
think they are expected to, and on the other hand the 
teacher knows exactly where he is with his children, 
and is therefore in a far better position to help and 
guide them. Too often our teaching is such that we try to 
make our pupils feel as we think they ought to feel, 
and this results in fundamental insincerity of life and 
character. Children in school should be allowed to have 
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their o\vn feelings and should not be led to ape the 
feelings of someone else. They should not be taught 
to try to feel something to be beautiful when their 
feeling is an artificial one, and they really do not 
feel the thing in question to be beautiful. Perhaps 
they ought to feel it to be beautiful, but until 
they have reached that point for themselves, it is 
hypocrisy for them to say they think it beautiful 
or to agree that it is beautiful. They should not 
think that they have to appreciate a poem just 
because theii' teacher does so, and seems to expect them 
to do so. They may, thi*ough the help and suggestions 
of the teacher, gradually see for themselves the beauty 
of the poem. But it must be their own feeling and not 
a second-hand one screwed up to meet the requirements 
of a lesson or a teacher. The first essential in teaching 
is that it shall lead children to be sincere. Then the 
teacher can form his plans for helping them to progress. 

Tills does not mean that we are simply to leave 
children to feel as they like, and to make no attempt to 
guide them. It means that we shall aim at helping 
children to have the right emotions themselves. If a 
teacher finds that there is lack of sympathy when he 
thinks sympathy should be shown, then he can lay his 
plans for helping his pupils to develop the power of 
feeling sympathy. If he finds indignation lacking when 
he thinks it should be shown, then again he will make 
his plans to deal with this situation. But real teaching 
will never result in second-hand feeling. 

Another beneficial result of a relation of friendship 
in teaching is that it minimizes the danger of the child 
harbouring feelings of guilt and of inferiority, both of 
which can cast such a blight over the emotional life of 
children at different stages of their lives. Sincerity, 
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founded on a knowledge of feelings of affection and 
friendship in the teacher, will enable this tendency to 
instability to be overcome. 

As we shall see, activity must be prominent in all our 
work. In seeking to help the emotional lives of his 
pupils the teacher will always be on the lookout for 
opportunities for his pupils to express their emotions in 
action. Emotion, once roused, tends to issue in action. 
It is the job of the teacher to see that such action 
follows. Too often emotions are aroused in school, but 
no opportunity for action is provided. This means that 
the emotion loses its strength, and the whole personality 
of the child suffers. 

It is not simply action that is required, but action 
along worthwhile lines. In other words we have to 
guide our pupils into such activities as will sublimate 
their instinctive urges to action, and will help them to 
organize their instincts, with the attached emotions, 
round worthwhile centres, to form worthy sentiments. It 
is this organization into sentiments that is one of the 
great tasks of teaching, on which the whole formation 
of character depends. As the emotions are attached 
to good objects, so are they trained and so is the 
character formed. Hence from this point of view 
teaching is a matter of doing what one can to enable 
sublimation to take place in the gradually developing 
lives of those who are being taught. From the pupils 
point of view this is an unconscious process. From the 
teacher’s point of view it is a difficult task for which 
the study of each individual pupil is necessary. It is 
a task for which the most careful planning and work are 
necessary. 

We have said that teaching is inspirational. In no 
direction is this truer than in the developing of the 
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emotional life of the child. Gradually as the pupil grows, 
teaching should be inspiring him to accept an ideal 
for life which will co-ordinate all his powers, will enroll 
his sentiments in its service, and give a direction to his 
whole personality. Teaching can be inspirational be¬ 
cause it is a personal relationship. The less personal 
the relationship between teacher and pupil is, the less 
it is worthy of the name of teaching. 

Teaching will succeed best when this relationship, this 
interaction between the personality of the teacher and 
the pupil, is a creative one. By that I mean, in simple 
words, that in true teaching the effect of the teacher on 
the child should be such that the child is encouraged to 
use his powers to the very best of his ability. For this 
to happen the relationship must be one of love and not 
one of fear. It is love that is creative, and true teaching 
therefore, as we have seen in dealing with the emotions, 
means a friendly relationship between teacher and child. 
In fact this is the foundation of all true teaching, 
whether it is imparting information, or helping children 
to learn, or inspiring them to effort and development. 
In the last resort teaching is a human relationship, and 
real teaching can be done only if there is a relationship 
of friendship between teacher and taught. 

A good teacher does not draw out; he gives out, 
and what he gives out is love. And by love I mean 
approval, or if you like friendliness, good nature. 
The good teacher not only understands the child; 
he approves of the child.^ 

Teaching in this aspect is largely a matter of suggestion. 
Suggestions are continually flowing from the personality 
and example of the teacher to his children. Both may 
be unconscious of this. The children certainly will be. 

^ A. S. Neill, The Problem Teacher, p. 11 (Herbert Jenkins). 
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But the ideals, the habits, the actions, the words of the 
teacher are aU having their effect on his children, and 
often his real teaching goes on without his being aware 
of what is being done. ‘The late President Eliot of 
Harvard once said, “ The supreme value of a teacher 
lies not in the regular performance of routine duties, 
but in his power to lead and inspire his students through 
the influence of his own mental and moral personahty 
and example ^ 

Thus teaching is both a conscious and an unconscious 
process and the most effective part of it is quite often 
the pai-t of which we are imconscious. It is unneces¬ 
sary therefore to point out the heavy responsibility that 
lies upon teachers to see that the personal relationship 
which exists between themselves and their children, 
from which they cannot escape if they would, is a 
creative one, or, in other words, an inspirational, 
encouraging friendship. 

Teaching, as we have seen when considering the 
matter of adjustment, is something which helps the child 
to prepare for life after school days are over. School 
is an environment tempered to the child and graded so 
that when he leaves he is prepared to face the world and 
its problems. If the teaching in the school has been 
guided by true ideals, and if right methods have been 
used, the child will have been given information which 
will be of use to him in life. He will have been trained 
in using his knowledge, and the tools of knowledge. He 
will have been taught how to use his intellect and to 
think and work for himself. He will have been trained 
to rely on himself and to face difficulties with courage 
and determination. His character will have developed 

1N. L. Bossing, Progressive Methods of Teaching in Secondary 
Schools, pp. 45-6 (Harrap). 
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SO that he possesses good habits, which will stand him 
in good stead in his life in the world. His sentiments 
will be worthy ones, centering round worthy objects. 
His whole development will have been such that he will 
be able to make the most of all his powers and all his 
opportunities, and his whole life will be lived under the 
guidance of a worthy ideal. In accomplishing all this 
the teacher is preparing the pupil for life and thus one 
important aspect of teaching is that it is a means of 
preparation. This does not mean to say that teaching 
should be determined by the fact that it is a means of 
preparation. The best preparation for the future is to 
live well and truly the life of the present. The boy of 
12 is best preparing for the future when he is living- 
well the life a boy of 12 ought to live. But here again 
teaching is a means of preparation, and in helping the 
boy to live fully his life at any particular stage, it is 
also helping him to prepare for the future. Thus teach¬ 
ing will always have this preparational side to it. 

To sum up, teaching is a relationship which helps the 
child to develop all his powers. Through teaching he 
gets information, he leai-ns to work and do things. He 
is helped to learn for himself. He is inspired to use all 
his powers so that he may make true adjustments, and 
prepare himself for what lies ahead of him. When a 
child has had good teaching he leaves school with a har¬ 
moniously developed personality, he is self-reliant, he 
has worthy interests, he is ready to take a creative part 
in the life of society, he has a courageous and creative 
attitude towards life and its problems. As far as has been 
possible he has been equipped with knowledge and with 
ability to use his knowledge. He has been given a desire 
for more knowledge, and a desire to use all his powers in 
living a worthy life under the guidance of a great ideal. 


CHAPTER n 


PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING METHOD 

General Principles 

Having considered the nature of teaching we must now 
try to see what principles should guide us when we 
actually start to teach, that is, the principles that should 
underlie our methods, and also try to see how these 

may be practically applied. 

In seeking to understand the general principles that 

should be the foundation of methods we use, we must 
always keep in mind what we have learned about tke 
nature of the child. This knowledge wiU be our chief 
guide in framing methods. 

Now one of the most important facts about chUdren, 
which we have to remember throughout our teaching 
work, is that chUdren are naturally active. What we 
call our instinctive tendencies, are ways in which tms 
general urge to activity expresses itself. The chief 
characteristic of the life of children is activity, mental 
and physical. Thus our first general principle of 

teaching method is the principle of activity. 

The ultimate aim of our work is that the child may 
learn to live and to do. And he learns by doing. 
Knowledge only becomes his as he uses it, gives 
expression to it in some way or other, and so makes 
it a real part of his life and experience. Hence this 
principle of activity on the part of the pupil is of the 
first importance in all teaching. This does not mean that 
the pupil will be active in every lesson, though he should 
be so in most, but it means that every lesson of every 
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kind must lead to activity, if it does not involve activity 
itself. 

Now life is a continuous experience. Everything we 
do is linked up with what has gone before and with 
what comes afterwards. The child’s experience begins 
long before he comes to school, and goes on out of 
school in other spheres of life while he is at school. He 
is already being active mentally and physically. When 
we wish him to have a new experience therefore, it 
is impossible to think or to act as if we had before 
us an empty box into which we could pack information 
without any relation to any other information which 
the child may have. All information which is really 
assimilated has been taken up through activity. That 
activity is continually going on. If we wish our new 
information to become a real part of the child’s life 
we have to get it linked up with the child’s activity. 
This means that we have to link it with his past 
experience. This is our second principle of method. 
Whenever we teach we must link up what we are 
trying to give, whether it be information or skill or 
appreciation, with the past experience of the child. 
We must connect up the new with the old. Then the 
new will take its place in the stream of the activity, 
that is, the life of the child. To teach we must use 
experience already gained os a starting point for our 
work. 

Now the past experience of the child has been gained 
through the functioning of his instincts. The instinctive 
tendencies have led to action. The child enjoys acting 
along the lines of these instincts. He is interested in what 
gives him the chance to use these instinctive powers. 
His purposes are desires to act in various ways dictated 
by his different instinctive tendencies. Thus when we 
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link up with the child’s past activities we ai'e at the 
same time linking up with his interests. This is why 
it is important to link up our new information or skill 
with a past experience that is, with some form of past 
activity, mental or physical. It is not of much value 
simply to link up with some theoretical knowledge that 
the child has been given in the past, but which has not 
resulted in a real vital experience. By a real experience 
I mean some actual activity of the child. 

For example a child may have heai*d about the sea, 
and may have a theoretical knowledge of it. But he 
has never seen it. It is then difficult to link on to that 
purely theoretical knowledge, further knowledge about 
sailing a boat or deep sea fishing. He may have some 
dim vague idea, but nothing worthwhile or real. If 
however the child has seen the sea, has been in it and 
on it, then our linking up is a reaUy vital thing. It 
may not always be possible to link what we want to 
teach with an active experience, especially as so much 
of our school work at present is not characterized by 
children’s activity as it ought to be. But in so far as it 
is possible this should be our aim. We should link what 
we wish to teach with the real life of the child. 

If we do this then we will cai*ry out the third 
principle of method which is that we should rouse 
interest. If our teaching is linked to the active life of 
the child, that is to the instinctive activity in the life 
of the child, using the word instinctive in its broad 
psychological sense, then we automatically rouse 
interest. The child is interested in what furthers his 
instinctive activities. For example, a child is interested 
in finding out things because of the action of his instinct 
of curiosity. He is interested in competing because of 
the working of his instinct of pugnacity. He is also 
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interested in what will help him to conquer difficulties 
in the way of achieving a purpose, again because of the 
working of the instinct of pugnacity. Thus by Unking 
our work to purposes and activities we rouse interest. 
This interest will be reinforced as we go along, if the 
activity principle is observed also. This is not to say 
that it is possible to secui’e an intrinsic interest in all 
school work. A great deal of drill work, of grind, must 
be done. But if this is connected with the carrying out 
of a purpose, and with work which satisfies the instinc¬ 
tive desire for activity in its various forms, then even 
the drill work and the grind will be undertaken and 
carried through cheerfully in view of the larger interest. 

The fourth principle of teaching method which I wish 
to suggest is that there should be a definite aim for 
every lesson. This may perhaps seem a very ordinary 
thing to point out. But we find that many teachers 
get into the habit of taking a lesson without paying any 
attention to the aim, particular or general, that they have 
before them, while the children are quite in the dark 
about it. It will clcirify our teaching, and make it much 
tnore definite, and therefore much more interesting and 
effective, if we make clear to ourselves the aim of the 
lesson. It is necessary for us to be definite about the 
aim of a lesson, as on our aim will depend our detailed 
procedure as we go along. If our aim is to teach 

• 

I appreciation of a poem we will conduct the lesson in 
a very different way from that in v/hich we will conduct 
it if our aim is to teach skill in reading poetry. Then 
too, the children should know the aim of the lesson. It 
is a great help to know what we are trying to do, and 
adds greatly to our interest in what is going on. 
Children feel the same way about this as we do. They 
like to have something definite before them. 
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Dependent on our aim will be the material that we 
select for our lesson. This is the next principle, the 
principle of selection. When a teacher is preparing to 
teach a subject he has to select what he is going to 
use in his lesson very carefully. He cannot teach every¬ 
thing about Babar in a history lesson on Babar. He 
has to select what he judges is needed for his class. He 
cannot deal with every new word or idiom that comes 
in a reader lesson. He has to select those to which he 
will pay special attention. This principle of selection is 
a most important one, and on the teacher’s ability to 
select well will depend a great deal of his success 
in his work. 

After selection comes the principle of division. The 
teacher’s presentation of his lesson must be in steps. This 
applies to any kind of lesson. The teacher must have 
in his own mind, and in his lesson notebook, very 
definite divisions of his material. He should present his 
material in definite stages or steps. Naturally, if this 
is done, it becomes very much easier for his pupils to 
follow him. One division or step leads on to another, 
and this makes it easy for the class to follow. If the 
teacher does not divide up his material in this way his 
presentation is liable to become indefinite, mixed and 
confused, and his class will likewise be confused. There 
must be a clear logical order as he proceeds through his 
presentation. At the conclusion of each stage, also, if 
felt necessary, there can be a summary of the stage. 

This leads us to the seventh principle which is that 
of practice or revision. If the lesson is one where a 
skill is being taught, as we shall see, practice forms a 
major part of the lesson. If it is a lesson where new 
knowledge is presented, then revision is essential either 
at the end of stages or at the end of the lesson or at both. 
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Repetition is essential in teaching children, and practice 
and revision are very necessary. Young teachers and 
older ones too, are sometimes inclined to think that when 
they have ‘ done ’ some particular subject or part of a 
subject, it is finished with, and nothing more remains to 
be done. But the trouble is that without a great deal of 
practice and revision it is not really assimilated, it is 
forgotten and a lot of the work done in the first instance 
is wasted, simply because revision and practice were 
neglected. 

These then are the general principles of method which 
we have to keep in mind whenever we teach. 

1. The principle of activity. 

2. The principle of linking with life. 

3. The principle of interest.^ 

4. The principle of a definite aim. 

5. The principle of selection. 

6. The principle of division. 

7. The principle of revision and practice. 

Application of Principles 

Let us now see how we can apply these principles 
when giving lessons. 

There are three main kinds of lessons. The first we 
may call the lesson given for the acquirement of know¬ 
ledge, the second the lesson for the acquirement of skill, 
the third the lesson for the development of appreciation. 
As examples of the first we have a history lesson in the 
primary school, the lesson where a new rule in ai'ith- 
metic is being taught, certain geography lessons where 
information is given. As examples of the second we 
have lessons where the mechanics of reading or writing 
are taught, a geography lesson on map-drawing, lessons 
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on drawing and handwork, lessons in which a foreign 
language is being taught. As examples of the third we 
have lessons where poetry is presented to children 
without particular attention being paid to meanings or 
the mechanics of the poem in question. The same type 
of lesson can be given with prose. These lessons come 
cliiefly in literatui-e, drawing, and music. Each of these 
different types of lesson has its own technique. 

1. Acquisition of I^ov/ledge. — Prepcivatiou. In 
seeking to enable our children to acquire knowledge, the 
fh-st thing we have to do is to prepare them to receive 
it. Tlris is necessary both for the childi-en and for the 
teacher. It is necessary for the teacher to have as 
accurate an idea as possible of what the chUdren already 
know, and it is necessary for him to rouse the interest 
of the children, to make them keen to acquire the new 
knowledge which he wishes them to get. This means 
that there must be co-operation between class and 
teacher if the lesson is to be a really successM one. 
’This process of the teacher finding out what the children 
i know, and the children realizing what they do not ^ow, 
and coming to a desire to increase their knowledge is 

called ‘ preparationj. + 
We have seen that one of the principles accordmg to 

which we are to work is that of Unking up knowMge 

with life. If the teacher is to do this he must have 

some idea of what the children know, and of what they 

have done. That is, he must know as much as ^ssible 

about the previous experience of his children. One o 

the difficulties in class teaching is that this P^^^ious 

experience will be different in the case of every child. 

However, in class teaching we have to try to sttike an 

average, however faulty such procedure may be from 

the point of view of a sound psychology, and the teacher 
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will have to find out the more or less general previous 
experience of his class. 

It is important to find out this experience and know¬ 
ledge, because unless the teacher knows this, his lesson 
is apt to be up in the air. The minds of his children 
will not be able actively to associate it with anything 
in their lives. The minds of children are active, as we 
must always remember, and children naturally like to 
connect things with what they have already experienced. 
This is obvious if we think of trying to get children to 
use words or idioms of which they have never heard, 
and which they have never seen before. Thus the first ] 
step in teaching a lesson of tliis type is to find out what' 
the previous knowledge and experience of the child is. 
From the teacher’s side this enables him to link 
up his lesson with life. From the children’s side 
it enables them to understand a lack in their lives. 
As the teacher questions them and brings before them 
what they already know, it will become apparent that 
there is a gap, or that there is something useful that 
they do not know. The lesson is to supply this defi¬ 
ciency. If the teacher is skilful he will use this step 
of preparation to bring his children into partnership 
with him. He will be able to give them a reason for 
what he is going to do, and in many cases will be able 
to enlist their sympathy and desires. The more he can 
do this, and can bring the purposes of his pupils to 
bear on the subject in hand, the more successful he 
will be. 

For instance, if pupils happen to be running a school 
or a class shop, it will not be difficult to find opportu¬ 
nities for making them realize the need for knowledge 
of certain rules in arithmetic which up to that time 
they have not learned. The teacher thus enlists their 
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purposes. If the boys are wanting to put on a play, this 
can be used to make them realize the necessity for 
certain lessons in the mother-tongue. Again by using 
the past experience of the children, and bringing home 
to them a lack in that experience, which is handicap¬ 
ping them, the teacher is able to get their co-operation 

and, needless to say, their interest. 

This cannot be done to the same extent in every lesson. 
Some situations and some lessons lend themselves to 
this harnessing of purpose much better than others. 
But there must always be preparation of this sort m 
order, at least, to know where to start, and how to link 

up with life. 

Perhaps a word of warning should be given here. 
This step of preparation need not be an elaborate one 
in every lesson. Where a lesson is one of a series a 
question or two will often be enough. In any case the 
teacher should aim at getting on with his new material 
quickly. Necessary as it is to get the minds of the 
children working so that they have in the forefront ot 
their thinking at the moment, that with which we wish 
to Unk the new information, it is also necessary not to 
bore them by trying to prepare to link up everything 
in our lesson with something that has gone before. Such 
an elaborate procedure is quite unnecessary, and we 
must avoid the risk of killing interest when we want 


to rouse it. 

Let the teacher then. . . as briefly and concisely 

as possible pick up the thread of 

get the pupils into the line of thought which leads 

from their present acquirements to the new end. 
The better the teacher knows his class, the more 
accurately and quickly he can do this. When the 
class is strange to him, he may be aided by the 
experience of the previous teacher, but m no case 
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can his start be as sure or as sharp as when he is 
teaching pupils he knows. ... It is this determina¬ 
tion of the starting-point, this power of putting 
oneself in the mental place and attitude of the 
pupils that marks off the true artist in teaching 
from the mere mechanical grinder of facts and 
formulae. To know where the pupils are and where 
they should try to be, are the two first essentials 
of good teacliing.^ 

Stateme^it oj Aim. After preparation, the next step is 
the statement of aim. It is necessary, of course, for the 
teacher to know his aim. But it is equally necessary for 
the pupil to know the aim of the lesson. If the prepara¬ 
tion has been well done, the aim will emerge almost 
automatically. But whether this be the case or not, the 
aim should be definitely stated, so that pupils know 
exactly what they are going to try to do and can see 
where they are going. Children like things to be definite, 
and it will certainly tend to kill interest, if the pupils do 
not know what the teacher is trying to do, or why they 
themselves are doing what he is trying to get them to 
do. Even small children can follow an orderly advance 
to an aim set before them. Let the aim be clearly 
stated then. 

The way in which this is done will vary with circum¬ 
stances. In a series of lessons on a reader it is a simple 
matter, and the children, after they have begun the 
reader, know the general aim as well as the teacher 
does. But in nearly every lesson in such a series, there 
will be special subsidiary aims to which the teacher 
should draw attention. In a lesson on arithmetic the 
aim may be simply to give practice with a rule previ- 
-f ously learnt. But the pupils should understand this. 

1 J. Welton, Principles and Methods of Teaching, pp. 56-7 (Uni¬ 
versity Tutorial Press). 
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We can lay it down as a rule that pupils should have 
a clear idea of what they are going to do. Even when 
a method such as the heuristic method is bemg used, 
where the children are being helped to find out some¬ 
thing for themselves, without being told the rule or 
principle for which they are searching, they should 
know that it is a search for a rule or principle that they 
are engaged on. In an appreciation lesson they need 
not be told what they are expected to find in a poem or 
a picture, but they can be told that they are going to 
find out what they think about the poem or picture m 
question. When the aim is given the children in such 
cases, we do not lay down where they are to arrive. 
We simply tell them that we are going on a voyage of 
discovery and that when we reach the end we shall see 
what we have learnt. It will be seen therefore that m 
some cases, the aim the teacher formulates for himself, 
and that which he puts before his pupils may not be 
exactly the same. The teacher will know where he 
wants to get to, and will have a clear idea, do^vn in 
writing, of what he is going to try to do. From the pupil s 
point of view it would spoil the interest, the educational 
value and the training if they knew exactly what they 
were to find. In doing a scientific experiment, pupils 
should not know what the result should be according to 
the book. They should know what they are trying to 
fold, and why they are doing the experiment, and should 
then go ahead with it and see where they arrive. 

Presentation or Development. The next step is what 
is called presentation. This simply means that the 
teacher gives or presents some new knowledge to the 
pupils. This term, presentation is not a very good one 
as it suggests a passive reception of knowledge by the 
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pupil, whereas we know that the mind of the pupil 
is active. By whatever name we call it (the word 
development has been suggested, which is probably 
better than presentation) it is a stage when new matter 
or new work is brought in, and actively assimilated by 
the pupil. There are numbers of times when the pupil 
has to be given new knowledge or inspired to find new 
knowledge for himself, and this stage, by whatever 
name we call it, is the third stage. What is done in this 
stage, and the methods used, will be determined by the 
aim of the lesson. This is the stage at which the parti¬ 
cular type of teaching known as exposition is chiefly 
used. 

In connexion with this stage of enabling the pupil to 
gain new knowledge, it is important to remember the 
principles of selection and division. It is at this stage 
that these principles come into play. The teacher must 
select wisely what he is to tell, and how much the 
pupils are to be expected to find out for themselves. 
Then he has to arrange his material in an orderly, clear 
manner, dividing it into its natural logical parts. Even 
if it is only telling a story to the first class these two 
principles must be remembered in the presentation of 
the story. 

Generalization . The fourth step that we can dis¬ 
tinguish is what is sometimes called formulation or 
generalization. When the mind assimilates knowledge 
it compares and contrasts it with what it already has. 
When a child sees a horse for the first time, having pre¬ 
viously been acquainted with a dog, it calls the horse a 
big dog. In the same way we compare new things we 
t learn or find out, with what v/e already know. From such 
comparisons we form general ideas. Our minds like to 
systematize things, to have our knowledge arranged in 
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an orderly way. Thus we make generalizations. A 
child sees that a ball thrown into the air comes down, 
that a stone comes down, that a brick comes down and 
from these experiences he makes a general rule. In 
games this tendency is seen very clearly. Children have 
their rules for their games, and are strict about keeping 
them. They like to be able to make rules. 

It is often this step that provides the answer to a 
problem from which the lesson started. With this step 
the aim of the lesson is achieved. The pupil now stands 
on fresh ground, and he has something which he can use 
and put to the proof. 

This step of formulation or generalization, although it 
does not by any means come into every lesson, is of 
great importance. It is naturally more appUcable to 

what we call an inductive lesson. 

Yet this step of formulation is as important ^ 
the others, and time and opportunity should be 
provided for it. Memory has been so exalted m 
the preparation for examinations, that the fai* 
slower and more difficult process of thinking has 
been often omitted when a teacher is impatient to 
cover the ground. A child’s thinking is liable to 
manifest errors ; he is prone to jump to conclusions, 
to mistake analogy for proof, to argue from a pai’ti- 
cular instance, in short to commit all the fallacies 
of simple logic. To cure him of these faults is not 
easy, and requires much time and patience. So the 
teacher is inclined to avoid the struggle by thinking 
for the pupil, a method repeated later in the 
politician’s catch phrases and the party newspaper 
dogmas.^ 

One point that must always be remembered in con¬ 
nexion with this step in teaching or this aspect of 

IF. Smith and A. S. Harrison, Principles of Class Teaching^ 
5p. 301 (Macmillan). 
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teaching is that the process of formulation or general¬ 
ization must be done by the pupil, as far as possible. 
The skilful teacher is the one who can help the child 
to come to his own conclusions, based on his own 
experiences. It is bad teaching to give children ready¬ 
made general conclusions, concepts as we call them in 
psychology, which are not founded on experiences of 
the child himself, on his own percepts. For example it 
is bad teaching to expect a child to learn that water 
boils at 100 C. at ordinary pressure if he has not first 
experimented himself and seen for himself that this is 
the case. It is also bad teaching for the teacher to 
allow the child to have a number of experiences and 
then tell him the generalization. The child, with the 
teacher's help and guidance, must be led to make his 
generalization for himself. 

Application. The fifth step that we can take is 
application. This is most important. Knowledge is only 
knowledge, as we have seen, when it is used. In any 
case the results reached in previous stages of work have 
to be tested in actual practice. It may be that flaws will 
appear when a generalization is checked by being put 
into action. And in all cases knowledge gained must be 
used if it is to become permanent. The children must 
be given the chance to give expression to what they 
have learned, to be active and to make further progress. 
Our principle of activity, mental as well as physical, 
comes in here. Children learn a rule in arithmetic. 
They must be given the chance to do problems where 
this rule is used. They learn the geographical facts 
about a country or a place. They must have the chance 
to draw a map or make a diagram. They learn new 
phrases or idioms in the mother-tongue or English. 
They must have a chance to use those phrases and 
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idioms. It is safe to say that this stage of practical 
work must come, if not into every lesson, at least into 
every series of lessons, and must form a big part of the 
wcrk of the lesson or the series. In this step the know¬ 
ledge of the pupils is stabilized, and made firm, and they 
are prepared to make further progress. In a very real 
sense this last step is a preparation for the next piece 
of learning. 

These stages or steps that we have been considering 
come in what may be called an informative lesson, a 
lesson where the pupils are acquiring new knowledge. 
Even in such a lesson or series of lessons these steps may 
not all appear in any one particular lesson. Most lessons 
are part of a series, and we might have to look at the 
whole series to discover our five stages. Even then we 
do not have to follow them slavishly. Probably steps 
one and five will always be found in a good lesson or 
series of lessons, preparation (including motivation) and 
application. But these stages or steps must be our 
servants not our masters. They are for us to use 
according to circumstances which vary with classes, 
subjects and other things. 

2. Acquisition of Skill. —^There is a second type of 
learning, however, where we need to follow a different 
procedure. This is the lesson where the pupil is leai-n- 
ing a skill, where the object of the lesson is to help him 
to do something, not simply to learn about something. 
For example learning to read or to write aie lessons 
where a skill is acquired. Drawing lessons are lessons 
of skill, so are lessons where map drawing is taught. 
All kinds of handwork are lessons of skill. In such 
lessons we have to vary our procedure. 

Preparation. The first step will be the same as in 
the case of an informative lesson, that is preparation, 
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including motivation. It is just as necessary in the case 
of teaching a skill as in seeking to impart knowledge, 

^ to get the child interested, and to link up with life. We 
must have something to build on. 

For our power of imitating the activity of another 
is strictly proportioned to our pre-existing power 
of performing the same general kind of action 
independently. . . . Imitation may develop and 
improve a power which already exists, but it can¬ 
not create it. Consider the child beginning for the 
first time to write in a copybook. He learns by 
imitation; but it is only because he has already 
some rudimentary ability to make such simple 
figures as pothooks that the imitative process can 
get a start. And when the start has thus been 
made the skill attained in today’s lessons will form 
the basis of tomorrow’s. In one sense the prepara¬ 
tion for any new section of the subject-matter will, 
of course, be constituted by the whole course of the 
preceding instruction; but, more immediately, it 
will consist in a revision of the knowledge gained 
and a little practice in the skill acquired in the last 
few lessons.^ 

Statement of aim. The second step in a lesson for the 
acquirement of skill will be, as before, the statement of 
aim. The child must know what he is going to do, 
and the skilful handUng of this stage of the teaching 
wiU ensure the interest and the co-operation of the 

pupil. 

Presentation or Development. The third step is pre¬ 
sentation. In the case of acquiring skill this stage con¬ 
sists largely of observation, listening and seeing on 
the part of the pupil, doing things with explanations of 
-< the best methods of doing them, by the teacher. Thus, 
if the class is learning to write they will watch the 

»T. Raymont, The Principles of Education, p. 253 (Longmans 

Green). 
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teacher writing a word, and the teacher will, besides 
writing, show them how the pen is to be held, how the 
strokes ai'e to be made and so on. There may be a 
statement of rules. 

Practice. Then the fourth step will be one of practice 
by the pupils where they imitate what the teacher has 
showm them, and what he has done. 

Correction. This will be followed by a step that can 
be called correction. It is really a re-presentation. The 
teacher may again show how things are done. He will 
call attention to wrong methods, show right ways of 
doing things, show how to avoid mistakes and clumsy 
performance. There may be a re-statement of rules. 

Practice. Then again will come practice, as the pupils 
again imitate and seek to improve technique. Thus 
these two steps may be repeated one after the other 
a number of times. We will be referring again to this 
type of work when we consider the process of learning. 

There are certain things which must always be kept 
in mind when dealing with the acquirement of skill. 
The first is that th*? pupils must see some reason for the 
acquirement of the particular skill. This is a principle 
common to all lessons, that of motivation or statement 
of aim. Secondly the pupils must not be required to 
acquire a skill which is too difficult for them at the stage 
at which they are. Thirdly the standard of work in 
class should be such that by steady application a child 
can gradually approach to within a reasonable distance 
of moderate success in a reasonable time. It is parti¬ 
cularly important in view of our principle of interest 
to remember all these three considerations. Pupils will 
quickly lose interest if the work is beyond them, and 
they find that they cannot do it. Then too children like 
to feel that they are making progress, and that they 
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are achieving some success. This gives them the feeling 
of satisfaction that is necessary for successful learning. 

3. Development of Appreciation.—A third type of 
lesson where we have a still different procedure is what 
is called the appreciation lesson. 

The appreciation lesson is an invitation to look 
at or to hsten to something beautiful, with leisure 
to enjoy it in a favourable atmosphere, and with 
the teacher’s use of suggestion to heighten its 
appeal. The results must be left to develop as they 

will. 

So far as young children are concerned the steps 
of preparation and presentation are enough. The 
mind can be prepared by the awakening of 
expectation and the anticipation of pleasure and 
suggestion here plays an important part. The 
presentation must make use of every device which 
will assist the vividness of the appeal.' 

In such lessons as these, as has been pointed out 
in the above quotation, use will be made of suggestion. 
With all pupils, and particularly with younger ones, 
suggestion, with its resultant imitation, will be a power¬ 
ful factor in an appreciation lesson. For instance the 
teacher will try to use the physical environment to help 
him in creating a suitable atmosphere. It is not 
advisable to take a lesson on a poem on rain on a bright 
sunshiny day or vice versa. Where in poetry or prose 
there are descriptions of nature, the class should be 
taken outside if possible. A poem on scenes of nature 
is much more likely to be appreciated if those reading 
it are seated outside among the trees and birds. 

•< The teacher will also use suggestion in the way he 
reads. He will do his best, by his reading, to suggest to 

1F. Smith and A. S. Harrison, Principles of Class Teaching^ 
p. 3G6 (Macmillan). 
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his hearers the feelings of the author. He will use the 
dramatic appeal to rouse feeling in those who listen. 
The emphases he places, his enthusiasm, his whole atti¬ 
tude to his subject, will carry suggestions to his class. 
These suggestions will result in imitation by his pupils, 
and he will thus teach them real appreciation. Tliis 
will be heightened when he comes to the stage of ex¬ 
plaining the reasons for his own appreciation of the 
subject-matter, and discusses it with his class. 

An appreciation lesson should be a lesson conducted 
in the spirit of play, and therefore such lessons lend 
themselves to division into formal steps less than any 
other kind. But there are three fairly definite stages 
v/hich we can differentiate; preparation, presentation 
and practice. And to tliis we might add the statement of 
the aim. 

Preparation. In considering an appreciation lesson 
there are thi*ee things which the teacher must keep in 
mind. 

1. The teacher must himself appreciate what he is 
trying to lead his pupils to appreciate. If he cannot do 
so, then he should leave it alone. 

2. He must do his best to create an atmosphere for his 
lesson; that is, he must, as we have just seen, use the 
power of suggestion as much as possible. Pictures can 
be used to create an atmosphere in the room. Outside 
things should be controlled as far as possible so that 
no interruptions take place during the lesson. 

3. The teacher should have some insight into the 
possibilities of his pupils so that he may know what 
they ai'e likely to appreciate. In this lesson, as with 
others, we must link with life. To do this we must 
start from the stage of appreciation at which our pupils 
are, however elementary and crude it may be. The 
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teacher must cater for all tastes in an effort to raise 
all tastes. 

In preparing for an appreciation lesson, difficulties 
that are likely to be met with in understanding words, 
allusions, figures of speech and so on should be dealt 
with in previous lessons as far as possible. It is fatal 
to try to mix explanations of such things and apprecia¬ 
tion, in one lesson. It is equally fatal to try to teach 
appreciation when pupils do not understand a great deal 
of the subject-matter. Preparation for the actual appre¬ 
ciation lesson may take some time, but thorough 
preparation pays. 

Presentation. As far as lies in the power of the 
teacher, this must be a work of art. The teacher must 
do his best to put himself into the author’s place, where 
the lesson is on prose or poetry. He must try to bring 
out the author’s thoughts and feelings. 

There should be no breaks or interruptions in the 
presentation. The poem or passage will be a unity and 
must be presented as such. 

After the actual presentation of the passage, poem, 
picture, piece of music or other object of appreciation, 
is finished the next step is what we may call guidance. 
It may be looked on as a separate step, but is really 
part of presentation. If the atmosphere in the class is 
good, pupils will be ready to comment on, or to discuss 
what has been presented by the teacher. The teacher 
can use this opportunity to explain why he himself 
appreciates the material under consideration. He can 
discuss with pupils their own reactions to it. He can 
y get pupils to express their preferences and their likes 
and dislikes. In this way he can guide them to a better 
understanding and a better and more discriminating 
appreciation. During this portion of the lesson pupils 
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will have opportunities for telling which particular 
parts of the material appealed most to them. If it is 
music or literature, appealing passages may be done ^ 
again. The material can be compared with other mate¬ 
rial previously considered and studied. 

In this type of discussion work, the teacher must be 
careful not to force things. If certain pupils are 
diffident about expressing themselves they should not 
be forced to give their opinions or to indicate their 
preferences. They will learn to do so gradually, 
especially if the teacher is sympathetic. The teacher, 
must, above all, do his best to help his pupils to be 
sincere. He should never do anything which will train 
them to say they like things or dislike things, because 
they think that that is what the teacher is expecting 
them to say, or because that is what they think they 
ought to feel. It is far better for them to say franldy ^ 
that they do not see anything special in what has been 
presented, than for them to pretend an appreciation they 
do not really feel. A forced appreciation, training pupils 
in insincerity as it does, is most harmful. 

Enjoyment is subjective and will not occur in 
obedience to a command from the teacher. It is 
necessary to ‘ feel ’ the mood of the pupils and 
refrain from attempting by artificial teaching- 
devices to elicit expressions of opinion about non¬ 
existent enjoyment. Forced protection of the aesthetic 
discussion soon becomes tiresome and defeats the 
purpose of the appreciation lesson. Moreover, some 
pupils are shy of expressing their feelings in public. 
Because a given pupil does not give vent to opinions 
it does not follow that there has been no apprecia- f 
tion. Appreciation is like a tender plant. It needs 
careful; sympathetic cultivation rath er than forcing .^ 

1 A. Pinsent, The Principles of Teaching Method, p.349 (Harrap). 
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With older pupils when the work of emotional and 
aesthetic guidance has been finished, the teacher may 
take up the intellectual side of the work. He can discuss 
with his class the technique of the author, musician or 
artist, explaining for instance, how an author by his 
use of certain words and figures of speech gets the 
effect that he wishes to produce. If necessary, meanings 
and allusions can again be dealt with. This type of 
work will be preparation for the next stage, that of 
practice. 

With younger pupils (and with older ones also) when 
the work of guidance is finished, the teacher can give 
another rendering (in literature and music). This can 
be followed by attempts by pupils to give appreciative 
renderings of the passages under consideration. 

Practice. Pupils can leai*n to appreciate good poetry 
or prose or pictures, by their own efforts to write or 
draw or paint. The attempt to acquire skill is a sure 
way to heighten and refine appreciation. The more we 
know about the technique of a subject, the more we 
can appreciate the work of others. With young children 
this can be done to a limited extent only, but something 
can always be done. The extent to which practice can 
be carried out will also depend on the ability of the 
individual. Some will have ability along one line, and 
others along another. Wherever possible, however, the 
teacher should encourage pupils to exercise their crea¬ 
tive abilities, and especially to write, draw, paint, sing 
and play for themselves. He shoul try always to satisfy 
the child’s desire to do things for himself. However 
crude the child’s efforts may be, they will be of great 
educational value, and will help materially in developing 
good appreciation. Such efforts by pupils should be 
followed by further instruction and guidance. As pupils 
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develop skill along any line, an increasing amount of 

practice in creative work can be undertaken. 

Recapitulation 

In all work recapitulation or revision is essential. A 
distinction is sometimes drawn between recapitulation 
and revision. Recapitulation is taken to mean going 
over groimd already covered in order to ensure more 
complete understanding, while revision is confined to 
memory work. Essentially, however, the object and 
process are the same. Different types of subject-matter 
require different treatment. 

Recapitulation will be used at three different stages. 
It is often necessary to recapitulate at the end of each 
stage in a lesson.* Recapitulation should always come 
at the end of a lesson. It should also come at the end 
of a series of lessons which form a unit. Time should 
always be given in arranging a syllabus for frequent 
recapitulation lessons. 

Whenever it comes recapitulation has three objects. 

1. To enable the teacher to satisfy himself that what 
has been done has been properly understood. 

2. To summarize and to bring once more to the 
attention of the pupils the salient points of what has 
been done. That is, it is an aid to memory. Here re¬ 
capitulation is a kind of consolidation, preparatory to 
further advance. In subjects where there is a great 
deal of memory work, as in the early stages of learning 
English, a great deal of this sort of recapitulation must 
be done. 

3. To enable pupils to see what has been done as 
a whole, and so to understand how different facts and 
details fit into place in that whole. For instance, in 
a course of history lessons on the life of any historical 
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character, recapitulation will enable the pupils to see 
more clearly than is possible as the lessons are proceed¬ 
ing, the principles that guided the life and policies of the 
chziracter in question, and the effect of his life on his 
time and society. In this way recapitulation will often 
enable pupils to correct erroneous ideas, and to fill in 
gaps in their previous knowledge. They are also enabled 
to grasp the significant elements in what they have 
learned. They have been among the trees. Now they 
can view the wood as a whole. 

The methods used in recapitulation will vary with the 
object for which it is being used. When the teacher 
Wcmts to find out how much information has been 
assimilated, as in the case of a rule in arithmetic, his 
recapitulation will consist largely of practice, preceded 
by a brief presentation, followed by presentation again 
if necessary. Question and answer may be employed to 
cover the work which is to be recapitulated, followed 
by a recapitulatory exposition if necessary. Pupils 
may be asked to make summaries themselves. Maps, 
diagrams, drawings, charts, or models may be made. 
With younger children wherever possible, and with 
older children almost always, these should be done by 
the children themselves, after a brief explanation or 
exposition has been given by the teacher. Occasionally 
the teacher will do such things himself so that they can 
be copied by pupils. As we go up the school, the 
amount done by the teacher will decrease, and th.e 
amount done by the pupils will increase. In literatuie, 
dramatics form a very good method of recapitulation. 

•< Where the third object is before the teacher, the 
lesson will be an informative one. In his presentation 
the teacher will try to carry out his object of helping 
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his pupils to arrive at a view of the whole and to see 

how the details fit in. 

To sum up what we have been considering about the ^ 
different stages in different kinds of lessons. I will quote 
some wise remarks from The Principles of Education 

by T. Raymont. 

The young teacher cannot be too earnestly warned 
that for him the great thing is to appropriate the 
‘ spirit ’ of the formal steps of the teaching process 
without becoming enslaved to their ‘ letter • 
how much does this mean ? It means that, though 
all the steps are not necessarily gone through in the 
treatment of any one section or unit of teaching, 
yet the order in which the steps occur cannot be 
departed from without disadvantage. That the 
acquisition of knowledge or of skill is a process of 
assimilation of new to old, that the relevant parts 
of the pupils’ previously acquired stock of ideas 
should therefore first be recalled, that there should ^ 
be a progress from the concrete and particular to the 
abstract and general, that ideas must be possessed 
before they can be applied, and that application in 
its turn makes for effective and permanent posses¬ 
sion, these are truths as sure as the law of gravita¬ 
tion because they embody the plain facts of the 
working of a child’s mind . , . Like the rules of 
any other art however, the rules of the teaching art 
will not always be overtly employed. As soon as 
the teacher has thoroughly imbibed their spirit he 
may be left quite free to dispense with a formal 
array of preparation, presentation and the rest. 

But though the steps may no longer be explicitly 
stated, or even thought of, they will always remain 
implicit in his best efforts, and he will be wise 
enough not to despise them because he has learnt P' 
to practise his art without conscious need of their 
help. 
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Maxims of Method 

1. Proceed from the known to the unknown .—This 
is simply another way of saying that we must link up 
our work in school with the life and experience of our 
pupils. We must not think that we can give our lessons 
in a vacuum as it were. We must start from something' 
that the child knows. It may be known only vaguely 
and will become clearer and more definite as the lesson 
goes on. New knowledge expands, and fills out the old. 
But from the point of view of interest and of integra¬ 
tion of knowledge our starting point must be with 
something knowp/ This maxim stands for what we seek 
to do in every lesson, namely, to form a link between 
■^Id and new. For example, a history lesson on Ram 
Chander will start from the celebration of the Ram 
Lila : a geography lesson on products with the things 
the children wear and eat. We must arrange our subject- 
matter and our lessons so that each pai't is properly 
connected with what has gone before. It is only in this 
respect that this maxim is valuable. It does not mean 
that all teaching must be of this nature. Lessons, as 
we have seen, vary in type and object. But it is a 
guide to tell us how to start out on a lesson or on a 
series. \ 

2. Proceed from concrete to abstract .—This is a way 
of putting the common sense fact that small children 
learn first from things they can handle and see. They 
do not think in abstractions, but concretely. A small 
child has not at first a general concept of a dog. He 
knows a pzu-ticular live dog and his knowledge of dogs 
advances as he comes in contact with more and more 
live and particular dogs, until he is able to form a gene¬ 
ral idea of ‘ dog ’ dr, as we say, has an abstract 
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conception of a dog. This maxim means that particular 
instances and examples must precede the formulation of 
general rules. It applies particularly to that type of les¬ 
son called an inductive lesson which we shall consider 
later. We must remember however that the first word in 
the maxim is ‘ proceed ’.We must not allow our pupils to 
remain concerned with the concrete and never proceed 
to the abstract. A small child uses concrete objects in 
its fii'st efforts at arithmetic but, as soon as they can be 
dispensed with, they should be allowed to go. Then, too, 
this maxim deals with only one aspect of the work, with 
one step in the lesson. The child forms a generalization 
from a number of concrete instances but it then tests 
that generalization by applying it. That is, this maxim 
applies to only one stage of the whole process. 

3. Proceed jrom the particular to the general. —^This 
is simply another way of expressing the same idea as 
we have considered above, under proceeding from the 
concrete to the abstract. Particular instances are con¬ 
crete. Generalizations are abstract. It is simply the 
inductive method of progress and reasohing. 

4. Proceed jrom the easy to the more difficult. —This 
again is ordinary common sense. Our work and our 
lessons must be graded to suit the standard of our pupils. 
We will naturally gradually increase the difficulty of 
what we do as we find our pupils can do it. 

At the same time this maxim has to be used in rela¬ 
tion to the psychological position. Sometimes the easy is 
not always what appears to be easy from a logical point 
of view. We might think that it is easy to remember 
words that are similar such as cat, rat, mat. But we 
know that children find it easier to remember words 
that are quite different from one another. Similarly the 
best way to start reading is not from letters or words, 
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though from a logical point of view this might seem 
to be the easy way. The best way is to start with 
sentences. Thus in determining what is easy we have 
to take into account the psychological make-up of the 
child, and not close our eyes to everything save the 
logical. What seems easy, logically, to us, may not be 
really easy for the child. We should always use the 
psychological in preference to the logical method of 

approach. 

We have also to take into account the interest of the 
child. A child may have no interest in drawing if we 
start him drawing what are doubtless ‘ easy ’ lines and 
curves. He wants to try to draw an animal. It is cer¬ 
tainly more difficult, but it is interesting, and hence he 
will make more progress than if we try to make him 

do things in the logical way. 

5. Proceed jrovi simple to complex .—^This is only 
true if we remember that when we talk of ‘ simple ’ we 
mean ‘ simple ’ from the point of view of the child. A 
child has an experience of some concrete object. He 
does not analyse the idea he has of this object. It is 
for him a simple thing. As he learns more about it by 
the process of induction and then deduction, he finds 
that it is more complex and so he proceeds. A ball is 
just a ball to a child. Later he learns of its properties 
and why it acts as it does. The child starts with a 
sentence in learning to read and later comes to words 
and letters. The sentence, is for him, simple. This is 
the only meaning we can give this maxim apart from 
the meaning already given in proceeding from easy to 
difficult. From a psychological point of view this maxim 
is often misleading in the same way as the previous 
maxim is misleading. 
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A child’s apprehension of objects is ‘simple’ 
because he has not by analysis discovered their 
complexity. When he has found many ‘ abstracts ’ 
in a ‘ concrete and again built up the concrete by f 
putting together those abstracts his idea has become 
complex. (As we have seen in the case of the 
ball.) But the object remained the same all along. 

It is not therefore surprising that the application of 
this maxim to the arrangement of the subject-matter 
of instruction has led to some of the worst methods 
of teaching the world has ever seen, as for example, 
to the beginning of a foreign language by a minute 
and ordered study of the grammar, with copious 
exercises on every point ... to the ‘ alphabetic ’ 
system of teaching to read; to the teaching of 
drawing by elaborate and long-continued exercises 
on straight lines, then combinations of straight lines 
and so on to more ‘ complex ’ figures on the ground 
that the line is the ‘ simplest ’ element of form. So 
it is in the sense that it is the ultimate result of 
the analysis of form. But as the child does not r 
naturally make this analysis its results are not 
‘ simplest ’ to him in the sense of being most easily 
apprehended.^ 

These maxims, like the formal steps, are meant to 
be our servants and not our masters. They are not to 
be slavishly followed on every occasion in every lesson. 
They are simply guides that will help us very often. 
They will be followed chiefly when the lesson is one 
where knowledge is to be acquired, an informative 
lesson. But even there we must use our judgement. 
Our guides are the general principles that were laid 
down at the beginning of this chapter. If we find that 
following these maxims will help us to carry out those 
principles or any of them, then we can use them, other- y 
wise not. 

1J. Welton, Principles and Methods of Teaching, pp. 64-5 
(University Tutorial Press). 
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In fact, our use of these maxims and of the formal 
steps should be guided by one thing; that is, the nature 
and mind of the child. We must teach in such a way 
that we work with the child and not according to our 
own ways of thinking. We have to try to understand 
how things appeal to a child and adopt methods ac¬ 
cordingly. As we have seen, it fits in better with child 
nature to start off trying to draw a whole animal rather 
than by learning to draw curves or lines first. So we 
do not hesitate to depart from our maxim in such a case. 
We have to look at the work from the child’s point of 
view, understand how he approaches it, and forget our 
own logical ideas on the subject. 

6. Logical v. psychological .—It is well for us to 
imderstand the difference between what is called the 
psychological and the logical approach. The logical 
approach is concerned more with the subject-matter and 
its arrangement into logical order and steps. The psy¬ 
chological approach is concerned with the child and his 
reactions and interests and ways of looking at the 
subject. We can see that there is thus a radical differ¬ 
ence in viewpoint here. 

We have already seen, in considering the maxims of 
method, that the logical is to be discarded in favour of 
the psychological. When we treat a subject logically 
we are usually thinking of it from our own point of 
view rather than from that of the child. We have 
gained our knowledge of it, and have become able to 
distinguish the various parts and sections of it and their 
relationships (analysis) and are able to divide it up into 
^ its elements. So we think that naturally we should start 
with these elements, not realizing that we got to them 
after a long process. If we take things from the child’s 
point of view we will begin with experiences, which are 
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not logically distinguished elements, but are wholes, 
which ai'e complex and made up of a number of parts 
organically united. Thus for a child the unit is the ^ 
sentence, not the word or the letter, as it is for the 
adult. Hence we start reading by teaching the child to 
read a whole sentence. This is the psychological a^ 
proach. The animal, to talce our previous example, is 
the whole, the experience that the child has. so he starts 
to draw the animal. The child does not have the ex¬ 
perience of a curve or a line. Hence we start him 
drawing a vdiole animal. This is the psychological 

approach. 

We use logical procedure rather in the middle of a 
lesson than in framing our approach. When we are 
presenting information, as we saw, it should be arranged 
clearly and each point should follow on logically from 
the one before. Thus in telling a story our story must ^ 
proceed clearly and logically. But logic will not help 
us to find out what story to tell. Our psychological 
approach tells us that. Thus logic will always have a 
place in the matter of presentation in our lessons. We 
must not have our presentation confused. But what we 
are going to present and the point of departure will be 

determined by psychology and not by logic. 

7. deduction .—The logical method of 

presentation gives rise to two distinct types of lessons 
of the informative type when knowledge is acquired. 

The first is called the inductive lesson. In the inductive 
lesson the pupil observes, or has his direction drawn to 
a number of particular instances and then on the basis 
of those particular instances, he forms a general rule. ^ 
We have already seen this in discussing the step of 
generalization. (This step is usually an exercise in 
inductive logic.) Thus when a child in reading finds 
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that a certain verb is followed by the preposition ‘ from * 
and finds several instances of this, he then frames a rule 
for himself, that this verb is always followed by ‘ from 
A child finds that a piece of wood floats when put in, 
water. He finds that the next piece he puts in water- 
also floats and so on. He then comes to the general rule 
that wood floats. As we can see, this is the best method 
to be used when we wish to train children to think for 
themselves. They must, of course, be trained also to 
observe. But the inductive method is the best method of 
training children to think for themselves. But they must 
be allowed and encouraged to carry out the process 
themselves. If their conclusions are found for them or 
suggested to them then the method is of no value. 

But when a rule of generalization has been arrived 
at, then it must be tested. This process is called deduc¬ 
tion. When the general rule is given, and is applied to 
particular cases, then we reason deductively. ‘ All men 
laugh. A is a man. Therefore A laughs ’ is a sample 
of .deductive reasoning. The general rule ‘ All men 
laugh ’ is applied to A, and we can then make our 
conclusion that A laughs. 

It will be seen then that deduction must follow 
induction. It is not sufficient to lead children to arrive 
at general conclusions from particular experiences, but 
they must go on further and apply those general rules 
in order to increase their knowledge and in order to 
test the rules. This, as we have seen, is often done in 
the step called application. Suppose that in the example 
*' we took of a verb followed by the preposition ‘ from ’ 
the child applies the rule every time he uses the verb. 
He may be then said to know how to use this verb. 
This of course is what grammar is. It is the collection 
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of rules which have been built up from innumerable 
particulai* instances, and then we have those rules to 
use. The child may find also that sometimes his verb / 
is not followed by ‘ from Here is an exception to his 
rule. He has applied his rule, but in one exceptional 
case it does not work. Here again his knowledge is 
increased, and he now has his general rule, but with it, 
an exception. If he finds numerous exceptions he may 
have to change his rule. 

Thus we have two distinct types of lesson; one 
founded on the inductive process and the other on the 
deductive process. We may of course use both processes 
in the course of the same lesson. But will certainly use 
both in the course of a series. But one must be followed 
by the other. There is, in fact, a continual process of 
inductive and deductive reasoning going on and each 
process helps us to increase our knowledge. It is like ^ 
the inter-action of instruction and practice in a lesson 
for the acquirement of skill. 

Motivation 

It is advisable, in view of the importance of the 
subject, to bring together briefly what we have observed 
in different places, in connexion with motivation and 
interest. 

We have seen the importance of the principle of 
activity in teaching. It is natural for children to be 
active in one way or another. Human beings all have 
a strong urge to activity ; at any rate, when they are 
young. As long as we give our pupils the chance to be 
active, physically and mentally, if they are normal and ^ 
in good health, they will be interested. The general urge 
to activity shows itself along different lines or chan¬ 
nels which we call instinctive tendencies. Successful 
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motivation depends on the successful use of these natural 
powers and tendencies to action. When these are in 
action and a purpose is being followed out, much of 
what would otherwise be drudgery, is cheerfully 
undertaken. 

For example, we encourage our pupils to ask questions 
and to explore and to find out things for themselves. 
We find that when they are doing so they are interested. 
The reason is that we have given opportunity for the 
instinctive tendency to be curious to function. We use 
competition either among groups or by matching indi¬ 
vidual pupils against their own records. Again we find 
keen interest. The reason is that the instinctive tend¬ 
ency to be pugnacious is being used. We find pupils 
taking increased interest in their work when they are 
praised or when they find themselves excelling others. 
The reason is that the instinctive tendency to be self- 
assertive is being given opportunity to function. We 
find children interested in doing things in groups, in 
working together, because we are using the herd 
instinct. We encourage pupils to make things, to draw 
their own pictures, to write their own stories, to compose 
their own poems, to run their own magazines, and find 
many of them intensely interested in their work as 
a result. The instinctive tendency to create has been 
given an opportunity to be active. 

Thus we find that whenever we can use the various 
powers and urges to activity, we solve the problem of 
motivation. The most successful methods are those 
which give scope to the urge to activity. 

This explains the success of methods such as the 
play-way, the project method (which is a type of play¬ 
way) the Dalton Plan, the heuristic method. When we 
analyse these methods we find that they all bring into 
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play instinctive tendencies to activity of various kinds^ 
and give scope for activity along the lines of the child s 
natural urges to activity, mental and physical. 

Obviously it is not always possible to make use of 
these fundamental impulses. The pupil has not the 
wisdom always to choose the activities which are most 
beneficial to him in his development. He cannot be left 
always to act just as the urge to activity directs him. 
And while it is always true that the more we can utilize 
such urges, the more successful will our work be, at 

times we have to take other measures. 

In securing good motivation and interest a great deal 
depends on the teacher’s own interest in the work that 
is being done. If the teacher is not interested in what 
he is teaching, in those whom he is teaching, and m how 
he is teaching, he can scarcely blame his pupils if they 
are not interested either. But, it is objected, how can 
one expect a teacher to keep up his interest when he 
teaches the same thing year after year ? There are two 
answers to this. One is that although the subject-matter 
is more or less the same, the pupils are not. If the teacher 
is interested in his pupils, he will not have much difh- 
culty in keeping up his interest in his work year after 
year. The second is that if the teacher develops an 
enthusiasm for experiments in methods of teaching, he 
will have no difficulty in keeping up his interest m his 
work from year to year. But we cannot get away from 
the fact that if the teacher wishes his class, whether it 
be first class or tenth class, to be interested in the work 
that is being done, he must be interested himself. His 
own interest is reflected in his class. And if he is inter¬ 
ested in teaching method and in experimenting in 
method, he will find a still better response from his class. 

The teacher can do a great deal to keep up interest 
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by varying his methods of leaching and his way of 
presentation. The more variety he can bring into the 
work, the greater will be the interest of his pupils, even 
in work which is intrinsically uninteresting. For 
instance a judicious use of pictures, maps, diagrams, 
charts, and blackboai-d work can be of great use. 

The teacher should try to have a striking introduction 
to his lesson. A judicious use of problems which have 
to be solved, especially if, at the beginning of the lesson, 
the class is given the problem which is to be solved, as 
a key or guide to the lesson, will help to stimulate and 
sustain interest. For instance, in a history lesson on 
Akbar, the problem might be to discover why Akbar is 
called great. Reference will be made every now and 
then to the problem as the lesson or series of lessons 
proceeds, with emphasis, as the lesson proceeds, on 
various points leading to a solution of the problem. As 
we have seen, children should be told the aim of the 
lesson. If that aim is the solution of a problem, the 
lesson becomes more interesting. 

With older pupils the teacher should try to arrange 
his subject-matter so that it develops, that is, so that one 
topic arises out of the previous one. 

Thus, by carefully articulating the syllabus and 
bringing out the connexion as vividly as possible, 
the material can be made into a medium for conti- 
imous exploration, and each topic becomes an intro¬ 
duction for the next. By emphasizing the fact of 
connexion the abler pupils can be encouraged to 
adopt the attitude of expecting connexions and 
development, and of actively searching for these. 

When dealing with a syllabus which allows of this 
continuous development, it is advantageous to 
divide the material into topics and sub-topics, each 
of which is a comprehensible unity, at the end of 
which reference may be made to the next following 
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topic, giving rise to anticipatory curiosity. Teachers 
can often take a leaf out of the book of the 
publishers of serial stories and makers of screen 
serials, and close each episode at an intriguing and 
exciting juncture, whetting the appetite of the 
pupils for the next topicd 

The teacher should be careful to see that the work 
he expects from his pupils is properly graded according 
to their abilities. One of the best incentives to further 
work is the successful completion of a task. There are 
two dangers to be avoided. On the one hand the task 
must not be so difficult as to discourage the pupil and 
make effort seem useless. On the other hand it must 
not be so easy as to be accomplished with but little 
effort. Interest soon depai*ts when a thing can be done 
with no effort. Thus school work should be graded in 
difficulty according to the ability of the pupil, so that 
it is difficult enough to call forth his best efforts, but 
not so difficult as to discourage him. Individuals vary 
in how they are prepared to tackle difficulties, and the 
teacher can vary the difficulty according to the indivi¬ 
dual or group concerned. This is not always easy to do 
when teaching the class as a whole, and is an argument 
in favour of individual work methods. But in mathe¬ 
matics and the mother-tongue it can be done even when 

teaching the class as a whole. 

In the same way, if marks are given for work done, 
the pupil’s ability and powers, and especially the degree 
to which he has used them, should be taken into accou^. 
The teacher may get two pieces of work, which, judged 
by an objective standard are more or less of the same 
value. But he knows that in the one case, a clever 

1 A. Pinsent, The Principles of Teaching Method, p. 
(Harrap). 
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pupil has not put his best into the work, while in the 
other case a weaker pupil has done his best, and worked 
harder on the task than the first one. This second 
one should get a higher mai'k. The teacher will explain 
his method of marking to the class so that they under¬ 
stand that the effort put into the work is taken into 
account when marks are awarded. In a weak pupil 
interest will be killed if he is ruthlessly marked down, 
time after time, according to an objective standard. 
The teacher, it will be obvious, must know his pupils 
well to be able to mark in this way. 

Rewards for good work may be used to stimulate 
interest, but it is very doubtful if prizes are of much 
use in this respect. The teacher’s praise and approba¬ 
tion are of far greater value, if judiciously given. In 
this the teacher’s action will depend on the individual. 
Some need praise and encouragement; some need 
sharpness and a challenge; some need competition. 
Generally a teacher should try to suggest to his pupils 
that they are capable of doing well what he asks them 
to do. He should praise all conscientious effort and all 
improvement. He should use mistakes, provided they 
are not due to sheer carelessness, as stepping stones to 
improvement rather than as occasions for censure or 
punishment. 

The teacher should give definite tasks to be done in 
a definite time, ensuring, as far as possible that the tasks 
are not too difficult, and, wherever possible, varying 
them according to the individual. He should keep the 
standard he sets for each pupil steadily advancing. He 
< must always guard against complacency setting in, 
especially among clever pupils. No pupil should ever 
be allowed to think that he does not need to try. The 
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teacher must always keep the standard required ahead 
of the standard reached, by class or by individual pupil. 
If the teacher is to be successful in stimulating interest, 
he must know his individuail pupils, and must try to deal 
with them individually as far as possible. This is a 
fundamental principle in all motivation. 

Finally the teacher must watch the health of his pupils 
and guard against over-fatigue. Lack of interest is all 
too often the result of bad health, and of such diseases 
as dysentery and hookworm, of the presence of which 
the victims may not be aware. Lack of interest is also 
due to insufficient recreation and games, to lack of 
proper ventilation in schoolrooms, to lack of proper food 
and nouidshment. With some of these things the teacher 
can do little. In the case of others he can be of great 
help. He can always see to it that causes of over-fatigue 
in school are removed. Interest will never be created 
and maintained as it ought to be if physical conditions 
are not up to the mark because of disease or fatigue. 


CHAPTER m 

METHODS OF TEACHING 
Class Teaching 

When we think of teaching and teaching methods we 
usually think of a class, because in our schools we 
usually teach classes. The normal arrangement in most 
schools is that the pupils are divided into classes and 
the teachers give lessons to classes. Most of us will have 
to fit into this arrangement when we teach. That is, 
most of a teacher’s work in the ordinary school will 
consist of dealing with a class. Most of his methods wdl 
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be methods which can be used when dealing with a 
group of pupils, thirty, forty or even fifty in number. 
Hence the importance of knowing how to deal with such 
a group of small cliildren. 

It is well that we should understand both the advan¬ 
tages of dealing with a whole class, and also its 
difficulties and disadvantages. If we know the advan¬ 
tages we can model our methods to make the most of 
those advantages, and if we know the difficulties and 
disadvantages we can model our methods to avoid them 
as far as possible; or, at least, to minimize them. 

Advantages oj Class Teaching 

1. Teaching a number of pupils together, as we have 
them in a class, saves time and energy. Many of the 
pupils have the same difficulties, and it saves time to go 
over such things, and explain them once, when every¬ 
one is listening. A lot of time would be wasted if this 
had to be done with each pupil separately. It also obvi¬ 
ously saves the energy of the teacher. 

2. Class teaching uses the herd instinct, and the desire 
of children to be together when they are working or 
playing. The feeling of being one of a group of which 
all members have more or less the same object helps 
work in many cases, especially in the cases of those in 
whom the instinct of self-assertion is not very strong. 

3. Teaching children as a class makes it easier to 
rouse enthusiasm and interest. Enthusiasm and interest 
are ofien infectious. One catches it from another, 
especially when all are openly engaged in the same 
work. If children aie working separately, and one does 
not know what the other is doing, there is a barrier to 
the spread of enthusiasm, and especially a barrier to 
erffhusiasm and interest spreading from teacher to cla.ss. 
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The class lesson can clearly rouse enthusiasm and 
so act as a spur to that individual effort which is 
necessary in all forms of work. It can, for example, 
make a pupil want to read,... or to understand,... 
and as the effort the ordinary human being puts 
into his work is commensurate with his desire to 
accomplish it, this sort of lesson is of enormous 
value.^ 

4. Class teaching can develop co-operation. A good 
class teacher can rouse the interest of most of a class 
so that they all wish to make their contribution to the 
success of a lesson, to the solution of a problem, to the 
accomplishment of some piece of work, to the carrying 
out of some project. Working as a class, under careful 
guidance, pupils can leai’n to work together, and here 
probably lies the greatest value of class teaching. The 
lesson where two or three pupils who are bright and 
clever do all the work and make all the response, while 
those who are weak and timid are allowed to sit back 
and let the clever ones do it, though unfortunately not 
uncommon, is not proper class teaching and is thorough¬ 
ly bad from all points of view. 

5. In class teaching we can develop appreciation of 
work well done better than by any other means. Such 
appreciation of good work done by members of a class 
can be a spur to other members to put forth all their 
powers, or at least more of their powers than they did 
before. That is, being in a class, acts, or under skilful 
guidance can act, as a stimulus. We have to avoid the 
danger of unhealthy competition, but a certain amount 
of competition is not unhealthy, and children certainly 
gain a stimulus from working together in a class. 

1 N. Catty, A First Book of Teaching, p. 51 (Methuen). 
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6. Class teaching is the best way to give suggestions 
to our pupils, and to give them new knowledge which 
must be told them. In all cases where suggestion is 
to be used by the teacher, such as in appreciation les¬ 
sons, in teaching morals or religion, class teaching will 
always have a chief place. One might say that it is 
essential for appreciation lessons. And when we have 
to give information, as we often have to, which the 
child has no means of getting for himself, then class 
teaching is often the most convenient means at our 
disposal. 

These things then, we will remember when adopting 
our methods of teaching. As things are, of course, class 
teaching is often the only practicable means of grappling 
with the situation in which we are placed, apart from 
the advantages or disadvantages of the system. With 
the numbers in classes and the number of teachers in 
schools, nothing else can be done but to teach, or try 
to teach, large classes, and the circumstances preclude 
any other method but class teaching being used. But 
even though this is so, it is well for us to realize the 
defects and disadvantages of the system, as then we 
may be able to do something to minimize them. 

Chief Defects of Class Teaching 

1. Every child in every class is different from every 
other child. When we assemble children in classes we 
try to have them as nearly of one standard of knowledge 
as possible. But even here there are wide differences 
between the top pupils in the class and the bottom ones. 
But no attempt can be made to secure any semblance 
^ of uniformity in intelligence or in emotional set-up. The 
teacher therefore is confronted with a crowd of pupils 
differing in make-up, differing in knowledge, differing 
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in needs, differing in character, and he has to use 
method of teaching for all of them. This is the most 
serious and damning defect in the class teaching system. 
The result usually is that the teacher pays no attention 
to the emotional side of the life of his children. Tn 
dealing with intellectual matters he teaches to the 
average. Thus the very good ones and the very weak 
ones suffer. The good ones are held back and the weak 
ones are left behind, and little attention is paid to them. 
We cannot hold up the progress of a whole class of forty 
or fifty to give ten of them the attention they ought 
to have. This difficulty can be met to a small extent 
by strictness in promotions, but in actual practice it is 
not met, and is a difficulty that every teacher in every 

class has every day of his teaching life. 

2. Class teaching is very apt to result m a passive 
attitude on the part of the pupils. They sit and listen, 
and often just sit. As every teacher knows, and as 
every pupil knows, it is easy to seem to be taking an 
intelligent interest in what is going on, but to be m 
a different thought world altogether. And sometimes 
pupils do not even trouble to seem to be paying atten¬ 
tion. With a class of fifty pupils it is obviously difficult 
to see that all are active. In some subjects especially, 
it is impossible, in any system of class teaching, for 
a teacher, however skilful, to make sure that his pupils 

are mentally active all the time. 

3. In class teaching there is always a danger of a 
joint effort being mistaken for an individual one. This 
is a danger for both pupil and teacher. The child can 
sing a song along with the rest of the class, but fails 
miserably when he tries to sing it by himself. It is a 
very different matter, doing things by ourselves. But 
we know only those things which we can do ourselves. 
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The class as a whole, each offering his share to the 
work, may solve some problem in arithmetic. Every¬ 
one seems to understand it. But get each child to work- 
it out by himself, and we will soon see what a false 
impression we had. This is one of the greatest dangers 
in class teaching, the false idea of progress we get if 
we are not careful. The reason for this is that each 
must learn for himself, and real assimilation and leaim- 
ing is the result of individual effort. Co-operative work 
may and does help, but in the final analysis we must 
have the individual effort. Class teaching, in naturally 
directing attention to the mass effort, tends to make us 
forget this truth. 

It is common to hear teachers, after having explained 
something, saying to the class, ‘ Now do you under¬ 
stand ? ’ The class gives an answering shout of ‘ Yes ^ 
and, perhaps lest his peace of mind be disturbed, the 
teacher passes on. If the curious observer begins to ask 
a few questions, however, it soon becomes all too clear 
that many were either consciously deluding their 
teacher or unconsciously deluding themselves. The 
importance, of this for our method is obvious and we 
will return to it when dealing with questions. 

In the nineteenth century in England the condi¬ 
tions of popular education compelled teachers to 
concentrate upon the problem of how best to instruct 
large numbers of childi*en when taken together in 
a definite range of work to be covered in a definite 
time. This resulted in an over-emphasis being 
placed on exposition and demonstration, or what 
became commonly known as ‘ class teaching ’. It 
would be unjust to minimize the fine work which 
teacheis ciid in this direction, and not to recognize 
that the methods they worked out and the standards 
of technical efficiency they reached tended to the 
improvement of teaching in schools where far easier 
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conditions obtained. With the growth of modern 
methods and modern material aids, class teaching 
undoubtedly became an educational instrument with 
great and special virtues of its own. It will always 
have a place in the teacher’s armoury, though not 
the predominant place it has held in the past. There 
are limits to its flexibility, and therefore to its use¬ 
fulness ; it cannot always be adjusted, as closely as 
teaching should be, to the varying needs of children 
or to the natural movement of their minds. It is 
generally recognized today that children can play 
a far more active part in their education than is 
possible under a predominance of class teaching, 
and that they differ greatly in their powers and rate 
of learning. It is widely held that children should 
be allowed as far as possible to proceed at their own 
pace. This view has led in recent years to a great 
increase in schools, of work of the kind which we 
have described as experimentation by the child him¬ 
self. This is more marked perhaps as yet in the case 
of children below the age of five and above the age 
of eleven. 

(a) Since the immediate aim of teaching is that 
the pupil shall become an active learner, any 
method which is claimed, on reasonable grounds to 
conduce to that end is worthy of imbiased study. 

(b) The well-tried methods of corporate teach¬ 
ing have an indispensable place in the school 
economy, and should not be discarded wholesale in 
obedience to insufficiently tested theories. 

(c) Nevertheless there are occasions and pur¬ 
poses for which they are clearly not so suitable as 
methods which, while not depriving the pupil of 
the stimulus, inspiration and guidance of the 
teacher, yet leave him reasonable scope to follow 
his own special interests, to learn in Ids own way, 
and to acquire the priceless habit of independent 
purposeful work. 
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(d) While these considerations are of general 
validity, they apply specially to small rural schools 
where from the nature of the case, class organiza¬ 
tion and class teaching must have a particularly 
limited value. ^ 

Since, however, most teachers have to deal very 
largely with classes, let us consider in more detail the 
methods to be used, keeping in mind the principles we 
have already discussed. 

First of all there are some practical things which 
every new teacher should remember. In her book A 
First Book on Teaching, Miss Catty gives a good list of 
these. Her list is as follows : 

1. Know exactly what you are going to teach. 

2. Organize thoroughly. 

3. Make the best of all apparatus that can be 

obtained. 

4. Teach the whole class. 

5. Try to be calm and natural. 

6. Remember the test of good class teaching is 

class working. 

7. Make full use of the children’s knowledge. 

To these we might add— 

8. Make an ally of routine in matters where 

routine helps. 

9. Observe and have observed by pupils, the com¬ 

mon courtesies. 

10. Enlist the co-operation of the class in discipline. 
Let us examine these points : 

1. The teacher must be well prepared for a class 
lesson. If he is going to tell a story he must know it 
well, and must be able to tell it vividly. If he is going 
to make an exposition he must be clear in his own mind 
about each step and how it links up with the following 
step. If he is vague about his subject himself he will 


1 The Primary School, pp. 152-3 (Board of Education, London). 
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soon lose the interest of his class. If he is going to 
teach a skill he must make sure that he knows and can 
use the best methods. The better he can demonstrate 
the skill himself the better chance there is of his 
children acquiring it. Too much emphasis can never 
be laid on preparation. In it lies much of the secret 
of keeping interest, and, therefore, of control of the class. 

2. The teacher must organize. This is really pre¬ 
paration in another form. He must see that all the 
appai'atus that will be needed is ready to hand. It is 
fatal to have to send for a map in the middle of a lesson 
or to have to stop to look for a picture. Spare pens, 
pencils, etc. should be ready, and anything else that 
is likely to be needed. 

3. It is not enough to have apparatus ready. One 
must also use it to the best advantage. There is always 
a blackboard in the room, but it is not always used as 
it should be. One sometimes finds teachers giving a 
history lesson without a map in the room or at least 
without a map open. It is not always possible to get 
all the apparatus we need. But we can use well what 
we can get. It is not difficult for instance to get mud 
and clay, and a great deal can be done with this in 
making models in connexion with numbers of lessons. 
All sorts of sticks and other easily obtained things can 
be used with the first class for example in teaching, 
counting and elementary arithmetic. The teacher must 
try to use his imagination in finding and using appa¬ 
ratus. If he does he will again find the difference it 
makes to the interest taken in his lesson. 

4. It is very tempting in class teaching to confine 
one’s attention to the forward pupils. There are always 
several whose hands go up at once who tend to shout 
‘ I can tell you, sir And we often let them tell us 
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and go on letting them tell us, while those who are not 
particularly interested in telling us anything sit back 
and doze away. But it is obvious what a mistake this 
is. We must try to teach the whole class, difficult as it 
may be with a large number. Each pupil must be made 
to feel that the teacher’s attention is on him, and that 
he in his turn must do his share. Questions should be 
equally distributed all round the class. The pupils 
should not be questioned in order, but questions given 
here and there, while the teacher is careful to see that 
none are left out. Everyone’s work should be corrected. 
In all that is done the teacher must remember that he 
is trying to teach the whole class. 

He should stand where he can command the whole 
class and where he has the best chance of seeing all 
that is going on. It is not necessary or wise to stand 
always in the same position. He should see that the 
blackboard is in a position where it can be seen easily 
by all. Writing on the blackboard should be clear and 
easily read. The teacher should speak distinctly and 
not too quickly. There is no need to shout but he must 

be heard easily by all. 

But when all is written, it is an extremely diffi¬ 
cult thing to give an ideal class lesson, and those 
of the best teachers only approximate more closely 
to it than those of the beginner. In a real sense a 
teacher may be compared to a conjurer who sur¬ 
prises his audience by keeping ten balls in the air 
at once. The teacher has to encourage forty minds 
to think of the same subject during a given time, 
minds that have different previous knowledge, 
different interests and work at different rates. And 
as the conjurer must be aware of each of the balls, 
so must the teacher be aware of each of the class, 
now giving a word of special help to one, now 
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asking the question that will make another try to 
think out a difficulty. 

It sounds alarming, but as a matter of fact if the 
lesson is carefully prepared, suitable to the class 
and given in a business-like and cheerful way, the 
average child in the average class attends.^ 

5. It is perhaps cruel to tell a person to be calm and 
natural when they are beginning to teach, especially 
during the first efforts. It is just the thing which it is 
so difficult to be. The careful preparation and attention 
to organization which we have considered will be a big 
help in this. Knowledge of being prepared gives con¬ 
fidence. Then again real interest in one’s subject also 
helps greatly. If we are interested in our subject and 
in our pupils, we will forget about ourselves and our 
fears. 

6. Methods of encouraging activity in a class will be 
discussed later, but the teacher should never forget that 
the aim of his teaching is to make the class active and 
to get them working for themselves. As a matter of 
fact, if he is troubled by discipline, or by nervousness 
in himself, setting the class to work is one of the best 
means of calming down both the class and himself. 

The teacher must try to keep everyone busy. Some¬ 
times in arithmetic, for example, the quicker pupils 
finish a sum before most of the class. They should be 
allowed to go on with other sums, and should not be 
made to wait for the rest of the class. If the teacher 
finds that only 20 per cent of the class has been able to 
do a sum, and feels he must go over it with the whole 
class, those who have done it and who understand the 
rule, should not be made to listen to an explanation 
they already understand, but should be allowed to go 

IN. Catty, A First Book on Teaching, pp. 28-9 (Methuen). 
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on with other sums, thus getting more practice. Nothing 
will kill the interest of good pupils more quickly than 
to hold them back and make them sit, mentally inactive. 
This must always be avoided. 

7. We have seen how we must use the children’s 
previous knowledge and past experiences when starting 
out on our lesson. It is also of great advantage to get 
children to make contributions to what is being con¬ 
sidered during the lesson. This will add very consider¬ 
ably to the interest of the lesson. It is a sign of good 
teaching when children in a class are seen to feel free 
to offer their own contributions of knowledge and ex¬ 
perience. The teacher should welcome all such and 
encourage this kind of co-operation. It may perhaps 
lead him away from what he has written down in his 
notes, for a while. But if what is offered by the children 
. is really relevant, this will not matter. The teacher can 
easily get back to his plan, and the lesson will have 
been enriched. 

There is a danger here; that is, the danger of being 
side-tracked. To draw the teacher away from the 
subject is a favourite occupation of college students, and 
is not rare among older school pupils. It may often be 
attempted unconsciously by younger pupils, who natu¬ 
rally want to study what they are more interested in. 
Pupils are naturally interested in what they themselves 
have experienced, and if the teacher is not careful, 
when pupils find that their contributions are welcomed, 
they may get into the habit of bringing up things which 
are really irrelevant. This, however, is not a difficult 
y matter to deal with as long as the teacher is watchful. 
He soon learns how to keep his lesson on the right track. 
If by any chance the teacher does run up against some 
precocious or mischievous youngster who seems to take 
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a delight in deliberately drawing red herrings across the 
scent of the real lesson, he will have to deal with such 
a pupil by himself, and take measures to persuade him 
to be reasonable. 

8. Routine can be both a servant and a master. We 
must never let it become our master, but if it is really 
our servant, like habit, it can save a lot of time and 
trouble. There ai'e certain things such as the cleaning 
of the blackboard, opening of windows, methods of 
entering and leaving a classroom, and such common 
occurrences which should have a settled routine. That 
is, there should be a settled habitual way in which such 
things are done, a settled time for them to be done, 
a regular way of settling by whom they are to be done. 
If all such things are recognized ‘ habits as we may 
call them, of the classroom, then a great deal of time and 
energy is saved, and can be used for more important 
matters. The teacher, of course, should never be afraid 
to change routine if he finds it advisable, but having 
a settled way of doing all such regular things will help 
very greatly with the general atmosphere and discipline 
of the class. Children like things to be done in an 
orderly way. 

9. There are many rules of common politeness which 
ought to be observed by both teacher and pupil. It 
is rude to interrupt or to try to talk when someone 
else is talking, therefore the teacher should not allow 
a number of children to try to shout out answers at 
the same time. It is bad for teaching and for discipline 
of course, but it is also bad manners. It is also bad 
manners to be carrying on a side conversation with a 
neighbour when someone, teacher or pupil, is telling 
the class something. Therefore the teacher should not 
allow this. (This is a habit which large numbers of 
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grown-ups sro guilty of, but this docs not make it any 
the less bad manners.) Children and teacher should 
V be careful to observe the small courtesies such as saying 
‘ Thank you ’ and ‘ Please These things make a vital 
difference to the atmosphere of the class and if polite¬ 
ness is observed every lesson will go more smoothly. 

10. Discipline is often a difficulty for the young 
teacher as well as for the experienced one. A great 
deal of help can be obtained from the members of the 
class themselves in all but the very lowest classes, if 
the teacher sets himself to do so. A modified system 
of class self-government can be set up. The class can 
be divided into groups each of which is responsible for 
the discipline of its members. Boys showing tendencies 
for leadership can be put in charge of each group. Any 
method of this sort which the teacher finds suitable 
in his own particular circumstances may be used, but 
” if this principle of trying to get the co-operation of the 
pupils is observed, difficulties of discipline, though per¬ 
haps never solved, will be made less terrifying. 

Stimulating Self-Activity 

As we have seen when considering motivation, there 
is in everyone an instinctive tendency to be active and 
to use the powers that have been inherited. There is 
something wrong, mentally or physically, with a child 
who does not want to be active. Our problem then is 
not so much the stimulation of activity in our children 
as one of stimulating the right kind of activity, or of 
directing the urge to be active into the right channels, 
y It is true that we often find children in our classes who 
do not seem to have any desire to be active. But 
usually we will find, if we go into such cases carefully, 
that it is a matter of interest or of health rather than 
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of any fundamental lack in inherited endowment. All 
normal children want to be active. By no means all 
of them want to be active in the way they are expected y 
to be active in school. 

Now there are certain principles that we should keep 
in mind when considering this matter of stimulating 
activity in children in school. 

1. The first principle is that there should be as little 
repression as possible of children’s desire to be active. 

It is obvious that if we want children to be active, we 
will not reach our goal by trying to repress the activity 
they show, even though the directions in which they 
show activity are not the directions in which we wish 
them to be active. If we repress them we run the 
danger of damming up the instinctive desires and 
driving them into undesirable channels, of gradually 
bringing the child into a frame of mind where he refuses ^ 
to be active in school, and so, of defeating our own ends. 


In small children, especially when they first come to 
school, repression is to be avoided as far as possible. It 
cannot always be completely avoided in case of un¬ 
desirable activities, but as a rule it is not necessary. 

2. The second principle follows on from the negative 
one we have considered. It is the positive one that oppor¬ 
tunities should be provided for children to be active. 
This is admittedly not as easy as it sounds, especially 
with large classes. But if we really wish our pupils 
to develop habits of mental and physical self-activity, 
then it is obvious that we must give them opportunities 
to be active. While we should not repress them we 
must at the same time provide opportimities for useful 
and worthwhile activity. In other words the innate urge 
to activity must be sublimated, directed into right 
channels. 
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3. Then comes the question of how to do this. The 
third principle then is to make use of the child’s pur- 

V poses as far as possible. There are certain things of 
which the child feels the need. This supplies a motive 
for a useful activity. If we can use the child’s desire 
to fulfil a need he feels, then we can easily guide him 
into a useful activity. We can also use the natural 
desire every child has for play, to guide him in his 
activity. As we know, a great deal of educational work 
can be done through play and play-ways of teaching. 
The child’s instinctive urges can also be used to ensure 
useful activity. The spirit of competition and the instinct 
of self-assertion can be used. All the various instinctive 
powers can be used in education, and all of them give 
us ways of providing opportunities for our children to 
be active. 

4. The fourth principle is that it is necessary for the 
^ teacher to know his children, their interests and special 

abilities. It is, of course, necessary for him to have also 
a general knowledge of child-nature and development. 
This knowledge of child-nature, and of his individual 
pupils will help him very greatly in directing their 
activities. For example, if he knows that boys of a 
certain age like to work and play in ‘ gangs' then he 
can make his plans accordingly. If he knows that one 
boy in his class is especially interested in story-telling, 
then he knows how to give him opportunities for 
activity. If another is interested in map-drawing, then 
he is given a different kind of opportunity. Knowledge 
of individuals, and of children in general, therefore, is 
^ essential if the teacher wishes to stimulate and guide 
the desire for activity. 

5. The fifth principle is that the teacher must do his 
best to create in his class and among the children he 
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teaches, a feeling of security and confidence. His 
general attitude must be one of encouragement of all 
efforts at self-activity whether they are crude or skilful, y 
Children are very often frightened to try to express 
themselves, because they are not sure of the reception 
their efforts will get. If they find that their activities 
are received with sympathy and in a friendly way, then 
they will be encouraged to go on. If they find any 
suggestion of scorn, any lack of interest, or any 
impatience, then they will retire into their shells, and 
the teacher’s task will become very difficult. The 
children will have been repressed. All children of 
course are not easily discouraged. But large numbers, 
especially in their early days at school and in adoles¬ 
cence, are uncertain of themselves and their powers. 
They are averse to trying themselves out, and there¬ 
fore need all the encouragement that we can give them. ^ 

When seeking to encourage activity among his 
children, as well as the psychological considerations we 
have noted, the teacher will also have to take into 

account certain physical considerations. 

There is the general health of the child to be con¬ 
sidered. I have said that no normal child is inactive. 
But if the health of a child is not good, he will certainly 
not be inclined towards activity of either mind or body. 
Hookworm, dysentery, malaria, any such disease saps 
all the energy of the child. If, therefore, we find it diffi¬ 
cult to stimulate any particular child to activity we 
should see if there is not something wrong with his 

health. 

Often home conditions are such that the child finds ^ 
it difficult to be active in school. Sleeping accommoda¬ 
tion is not good. Poverty in the home results in mal¬ 
nutrition and lack of energy. Too much work is 
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sometimes required of children in their homes, resulting 
in lack of energy in school. Long distances to walk to 
school in the morning and back home after school, also 
militate against any great show of activity in school. 
All such conditions have to be taken into consideration 
when we come up against a case of lack of desire to be 
active. 

Fatigue caused either by home conditions or through 
overwork in school is another cause of lack of energy. 

Sometimes lack of desire to be active is due to a lack 
of variety in work at school. Especially with young 
children in the lower classes is it necessary to pay 
careful attention to having as much variety as possible 
in the day’s work. For example, the practice of working 
three or four periods on end at arithmetic which one 
occasionally comes across in pupils in the highest class 
in a primary school when they are going up for a final 
examination, is thoroughly bad. If we expect the 
interest which is necessary for activity, we must have 
variety in the children’s work. 

Proper provision must be made for activity work. 
That is, the teacher must do his best to make arrange¬ 
ments so that the activities of the children are not 
cramped and spoilt by lack of enough room or by having 
to be carried on in unsuitable surroundings. Usually 
this problem is solved by taking classes outside into 
the open. It is often very difficult to create real interest 
in activities when they are carried on in a classroom, 
simply because games or other activities cannot be car¬ 
ried on properly in a room. 

In seeking to stimulate and direct self-activity, there 
are certain practical measures which the teacher can 
take. 
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When the teacher is planning for activity of any sort 
he should always be careful to see that he has ready 
all the apparatus that is likely to be required. This 
does not mean that the teacher should have everything 
that the children are to use prepared ready-made for 
them. Great value lies in getting children to make their 
own apparatus. But the teacher must have ready for 
use in class the tools and other things which will be 
needed by the children if they are to make their own 
apparatus. For example, if the class is to work in 
garden plots for which they need hurpas, it may be 
possible for them to make the wooden handles for the 
knrpas. They may be able to find the wood for them¬ 
selves. But they will have to have the tools to shape 
the handles. If the class is to use educational games of 
different kinds, they will be able to prepare for them¬ 
selves the things that are necessary for the games. But 
the cardboard, paper, brushes or other tools and mate¬ 
rial necessai'y must be ready to hand. Nothing will 
dampen the enthusiasm of children more quickly than to 
have to wait aimlessly while some are sent off to get 
different things, r to find that there are not enough 
tools available for .ill of them to have a share in prepar¬ 
ing things. Children are not patient, and when the 
teacher has worked up enthusiasm, or at least interest, 
in what is going to be done, there should be no risk of 
that interest disappearing because things are not ready. 
Children like to get to a job quickly. 

In stimulating activity nothing is better than play and 
the play spirit. The more this spirit can be used in 
ordinary class work the greater will be the interest, and 
the value of the work to the child. And play always 
means activity. There is no better way to stimulate 
activity than to use games and the play-way in all 
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subjects. This is easy in the lower classes but can also 
be done to quite a large extent in higher classes.^ 

The use of problems is often a useful way to stimulate 
activity in the classroom. Interest in solving problems 
is normally easy to encourage. The teacher has to be 
careful that problems given to the children are not too 
difficult. Although they should not be too easy either, 
it is better to have them too easy than too difficult, and 
in any case easy ones should be given every now and 
then. Problems of various kinds can be given from the 
first class. Easy riddles and puzzles, such games as can 
be played with matching boards, matching sentences 
with pictures, simple problems with numbers, anything in 
fact which will interest the child, and lead him to think, 
can be brought in. As the child goes up from one class to 
another the difficulty of such problems will increase, 
always being graded according to the ability of the pupils. 
The more of this type of work we can give in arithmetic 
and algebra, history and geography, science and civics 
for example, the more interesting will it be to the 
children and the more menial activity will be secured. 
The teacher, it must be repeated, must keep the ability 
of individual children in mind when giving problems. 

Perhaps one of the best methods of securing activity 
of both mind and body is what is known as the project 
method. In this a purpose of the child is used, and he is 
encouraged to carry out that purpose. In carrying out 
his purpose the child finds that certain things are 
needed, certain knowledge is necessary, so that as he 

iSeo W. M.Ryburn, The Play Way (The Masha’l Press, Kharar), 
Urdu. W. M. Rybum and Pt. Hans Raj, Educatioruil Games (The 
Masha’l Press, Kharar), Urdu. W. M. Rybum and Pt. Hans Raj, 
Talimi Khel, Bks. I, 11, HI (Oxford University Press), Urdu. 
W. M. Rybum, Play Way English, Bks. I, II, III (Oxford 
University Press). 
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goes along he makes these things, and obtains the neces¬ 
sary knowledge. Thus in actively carrying out his pur¬ 
pose he leai’ns. His purpose is a centre of interest, and 
leads him along various lines of activity. Every subject, 
of course, cannot be brought into every project. The use 
of projects does not do away with the necessity of the 
usual work at the ordinary ‘ tool * subjects, reading, 
writing and arithmetic. But a project does ensure a 
considei'able amount of activity along lines, and in sub¬ 
jects, connected with the project. It also has the added 
advantage that the child can see the use of what he is 
learning and doing. Very often the child is unwilling 
to be active because he cannot see the use of what he 
is being asked to do. In other words the curriculum 
has not justified itself to the child. When he is working 
on a project, then he can see that in order, for example, 
to build a room, it is necessary to know some arithmetic 
so as to be able to make the necessary calculations. In 
order to run a shop arithmetic is necessary, and also 
writing, in keeping accounts. Thus he can see a practi¬ 
cal value in what he is asked to learn. It is this aid 
in motivation that we get from the use of projects, that 
is one of the main benefits of the method. 

The encouragement of pupil contributions is another 
practical way of stimulating activity. Such contributions 
to the work of the class may be oral, written, or pic¬ 
torial. But when the children feel that they can really 
contribute something to what is going on in school, when 
they feel that their contributions are really valued, and 
are really worthwhile, then naturally they are encour¬ 
aged, and begin to use their creative powers. The greater 
the share the pupils can take in the lesson, the greater 
will be their activity, and the more enthusiastic they 
will be over using their powers of expression. 
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Along the same line as this is the encouragement of 
children who are good at one particular thing, to help 
those who are not good at that part of the work. This 
can be done either in groups, or with one individual 
helping another individual. 

This attitude, that some are good at one thing, 
some another, and that those who are good must 
really help those who are not, seems to epitomize 
the right tone in the classroom. ... It is wonder¬ 
ful how much talent can be found in a classroom, 
and, in addition how much skill in training others 
less well-endowed, if the assumption underlies the 
work that those who can, help those who can’t.^ 

The instinct of pugnacity can be used in order to 
stimulate activity through competition. Competition is 
one of those things which has to be used cautiously. But 
there is no reason why group competition in work and 
games should not be used in our work. There is no 
doubt that competitions stimulate work and play, and 
especially such work as calls for activity. Winning a 
competition is a kind of reward. Other kinds of rewards 
may also be used. Small exhibitions of work can be 
held, either for classes or for the whole school, and such 
exhibitions, if not held too often, will certainly stimu¬ 
late activity and creative work. To have one’s work 
placed in an exhibition is a kind of reward. Sometimes 
especially good work may be put up in a prominent 
place in the classroom or in the school. If this is a 
regular feature of the school it will stimulate numbers 
to try to do work that may get a place of honour. 

If appreciation lessons are taken well they should 
form a stimulation to activity. In upper classes the 
appreciation of good poetry or prose stimulates some 
1 N. Catty, A First Book of Teaching, p. 31 (Methuen). 
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to try to imitate what they have heard and to produce 
good poetry and prose. In the lower classes if a story 
is told well the natural reaction is for children to act out 
the story afterwards. Appreciation work will often result 
in dramatization, which is a profitable field of activity. 
Feeling naturally results in action, and when we rouse 
feelings then we should expect activity as the result. 
We have to be careful to give the opportunities for 
appreciation to express itself in action. If we are really 
anxious to stimulate activity, both mental and physical, 
we must provide facilities for handcraft work in our 
schools. Handcraft work provides opportunities for 
physical activity but it also stimulates mental activity. 
It is safe to say that unless we can provide opportunities 
for children to do handwork of various sorts, to have 
hobbies, and to use their hands and muscles actively, we 
will not have much success in our efforts to stimulate 
activity in our pupils. 

In this connexion it is important to pay attention to 
the training of the senses. This is fundamental to all 
activity. Unless children are trained to see, hear and 
touch correctly they will not get the satisfaction from 
active work which they should do. In school we are 
accustomed to rely too much on hearing in the early 
stages and too much on seeing in the later stages. We 
should train children to use all their senses. This is 
the foundation of activity. ^ 

Finally a great deal depends on the attitude of the 
teacher himself. Activity in pupils will be stimulated 
greatly if the teacher himself is active. A teacher who 
has lost his enthusiasm for active w#rk cannot expect 
his pupils to show over much enthusiasm or interest in 
activity of any sort. On the other hand the teacher who 
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hinriself is interested in work that calls for mental and 
physical activity will unconsciously stimulate that same 
enthusiasm in his pupils. The power of suggestion 
wielded by the teacher is as great in this matter as in 
any other. Hence the teacher should be keen on hand¬ 
craft work and should himself work at a craft. He 
should be interested in problems, and in all forms of 
self-expression. Then his enthusiasm and interest will 
be reflected in the lives of his pupils. 

It must always be remembered that activity means 
mental activity as well as physical activity. Very often 
when we talk about activity we think only of activity 
of the body. This of course is necessary, but equally 
necessary is activity of the mind, and, shall we say, 
activity of the spirit. Morality is developed through 
active practice in doing moral acts. Thus activity is 
something which is concerned with every part of the 
personality. 

It must also be remembered that we must be careful 
to guide activity. It is no use setting before pupils tasks 
which are too difficult for them to carry out. If they 
are to do something or to make something it must be 
something at which they can be moderately successful. 
For young children tasks should not be too long. A 
child likes to see the completed result of his labour 
quickly. If the task is too long then the child loses 
interest. But in this as in other things, the teacher 
will grade the work according to the individual. If 
some child really wishes to do something which seems 
to the teacher to be too difficult for him, he should be 
allowed to try his hand at what he wants to do. The 
teacher will know his children, and the capabilities of 
each child, and will know what to expect of each child. 
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If the child is really keen, then it is good for him to 

tackle difficult work. 

Our aim is to train our children so that they may / 
develop the habit of being active in mind and body and 
character. This is a gradual process, but if we start 
from the first class and use the natural urges of our 
children there is nothing pai'ticularly difficult in carry¬ 
ing out this aim. But it is a habit that is cultivated only 
by constant practice. This practice must be guided and 
directed. Activity just for the sake of being active is 
not of very much use. Activity is desirable because 
only through being active does the personality develop. 

But this sort of activity is not an aimless doing of first 
one thing and then another. It is an activity directed 
towards an end. Hence when we seek to stimulate 
activity in our children we must always have before 
us the object at which we are aiming, and this will 
ensure us giving the correct guidance and direction 
which will enable our children to develop to the full 
the powers that they have. 

Questions 

The question is of the greatest importance in teaching. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the success of a teacher 
in any particular lesson, and in teaching in general, 
depends on his ability to question well. The question 
stimulates the child, and, if skilfully used, can also 
direct his learning. The efficiency of teaching can 
■ therefore, to a large extent, be determined by the kind 
of questions asked, and the skill with which they are 
framed. ‘ It would be impossible to consider adequately 
methods of teaching without recognizing the question as 
an essential element in aU teaching procedures. The 
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question is the key to all educative activity above the 
habit-skill level.^ 

If the technique of asking questions is then of such 
importance a teacher should try to train himself to use 
the question wisely. This involves the development in 
the teacher of skill in certain directions. 

A. The Teacher —In the first place a wise use of 
the question requires attention to the wording of 
questions. This may sound an easy thing. Anyone can 
ask a question. But if we consider the matter a moment 
we will see that if we are asking a question with a 
definite object in view, we have to be careful how we 
frame the question. We have to be careful about the 
words we use so that they express exactly, or as exactly 
as possible, our meaning. They must be clearly under¬ 
stood by those from whom we are seeking the answer. 
The teacher has to cultivate the art of asking questions 
clearly and definitely. 

2. The teacher also has to cultivate the art of clear, 
logical thinking if he is to be able to question well, 
particularly if he wishes to use his questions to help 
his children to follow up a line of thought or study. 
One question must follow on logically from the one 
before, and must also be framed so as to lead on to the 
one to follow. This is not at all an easy thing to do, 
and until a teacher has had a good deal of experience, 
careful attention has to be paid to it when preparing 
lessons. 

,3. Not only must the teacher be able to think clearly 
and logically, but he should be able to think quickly. 
Very often an answer is not what was expected, nor 

1 Quoted by N. L. Bossing in Progressive Methods of Teaching 
in Secondary Schools, p. 283 (Houghton Mifflin), 1935, from S. C. 
Parker’s Methods of Teaching in High Schools, pp. 466-7 (Ginn), 
1920, p. 466. 
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such as would lead on along the line which the teacher 
wished to pursue. The teacher has to decide quickly 
what to do. He must decide whether to follow up the / 
sideline suggested by the answer or whether to stick 
to his prepared plan. Again he has to be able to think 
quickly of questions which will make his children think 
for themselves when he finds them unexpectedly block¬ 
ed by some difficulty. He has to be able quickly to think 
of easier questions which will enable weaker members 
of the class to reach the point where he wishes them 
to arrive. 

4. Again the teacher has to cultivate a sense of 
relative values. He has to be able to decide, as we 
have seen, whether a suggested sideline, or at least a 
different line of advance, is better than what he has pre¬ 
pared or not. He has to decide which questions are the 
most important for his class to think over. He has to ^ 
decide on how much time he must spend on different 
subjects in his lesson, on which to ask more questions, 
on which he can lead his class by his questions, to come 
to their own conclusions, on which he can dismiss with 
a few questions. He has to determine the time he will 
put in at revision questions, and the time he will 
put in at what we may call * teaching * questions. All 
this needs the ability to determine the relative value of 
different types of questions in relation to this lesson. 

B. The Objects of asking Questions —The objects of 
asking questions in school and class are somewhat differ¬ 
ent from the ordinary object of asking a question. This 
is to get information, usually of facts. We ask a ques¬ 
tion when we want to find out some fact. But in school ^ 
this is not the usual object. The school question con¬ 
sidered from this point of view is an artificial thing. The 
teacher is certainly often seeking for information when 
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he asks a question, but it is not the information which 
comes in the answer. He seeks to find out by his 
< question, for instance, whether the child who is 
questioned knows the answer. The teacher is not con¬ 
cerned with the content of the answer from the point 
of view of fact except in so far as it shows him some¬ 
thing about the knowledge of the child. 

1. This then is the first object of asking questions in 
school, to test knowledge. The teacher asks questions 
to find out how much the child knows. I have called 
this artificial because the teacher is not wanting factual 
knowledge when he asks his question, and to the child, 
when a person asks a question, they do so because 
they want to get the information supplied in the answer. 
The small boy who was in a class having a lesson on 
a cat, and, after a number of questions about the cat, 
suddenly burst out with, ‘ Teacher, ain’t you ever seen 
a cat ? ’ was protesting unconsciously against the artifi¬ 
ciality of the procedure. However, such questions have 
to be asked. But the teacher should make plain to 
the class the real object of his questions. 

2. The second object of asking questions is to rouse 
interest and challenge attention. This is a very common 
use of questions at the beginning of a lesson. The 
question directs attention to something in which the 
children are interested or liable to be interested. ‘ Have 
you seen a railway engine ? ’ introducing a lesson on 
George Stephenson rouses interest, and directs attention. 
In the same way, in different stages of the lesson ques¬ 
tions can be used for the same purpose. Questions 

^ can be used to direct attention to particular points in 
what is being done, and here again create or sustain 
interest. 

3. Questions are used with the object of developing 
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a line of thought. By means of questions the class can 
be led from one point to another and so led to think 
for themselves. A series of such questions, when they A 
can be used, are usually much better than the teacher 
using straightforward exposition, while the children 
passively follow what he says. There is no mental 
activity then. But if they are thinking out the answers 
to questions then they are mentally active, and they 
develop the required line of thought for themselves. 

The following is an example of how a line of thought 
can be developed by a series of questions. 

Have you seen the cotton plant ? 

Where did you see it ? 

What is it like ? 

How do we get cotton from it . . 

After it is picked what is done with it . 

What is done to it in the local mill ? 

Then where does it go ? ■*' 

What is done to it there ? 

When it is spun into thread what is done with the 
thread ? 

Then what happens to the cloth ? 

Where do you get the cloth ? 

What do you do with the cloth ? 

It will not be possible to get answers to all such 
questions in a series from any or every child in a class. 
Sometimes when the children simply have not the 
knowledge, the teacher will have to supply the answers. 
But such a series of questions, arising naturally one 
from the other, should be used whenever possible. 
Obviously it can be used chiefly to link up previously 
unconnected facts. The method is of no use unless the ^ 
children already possess most of the factual knowledge. 

Its value lies in enabling them to connect up facts, and 
in training them in connected thinking for themselves. 
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4. Questions may also be used to test children’s 
ability to use their knowledge. Such questions have 
the added advantage that while testing they also give 
mental training, since tliey give opportunities for mental 
activity. Arithmetic gives many opportunities for the 
use of such questions. A good deal of knowledge is 
learned by heart, and the danger is that children get 
into the habit of relying purely on memory instead of 
learning to use what they have learned, in new situa¬ 
tions. It is easy in arithmetic to ask questions the 
answers to which involve the solving of problems which, 
in turn, involves the use of previously gained know¬ 
ledge, such as tables. Such problems will increase in 
difficulty with the class being taught. This type of 
question is as important as the last type we considered, 
and can be used in almost all lessons. 

The fundamental change, then, that must be 
brought about in your whole conception of test 
questioning is that it must be based on finding out 
‘ Can the boys use their knowledge without any 
help from you ? ’ If you will keep this constantly 
in your mind and act on it you will find that you 
will not be able to rely as formerly only on verbal 
memory.^ 

5. We may sum up the last two objects under the 
general object of questioning, namely that it is to make 
children think for themselves. Whether it is helping 
them to follow out a line of thought, or to use the 
knowledge they have, our main object is to lead them 
to think. Hence the type of question which merely 
calls for the reproduction of facts that have been learned 
by heart, though it has its place, is not the type of 

1 H. Dippie, Suggestions for Primary School Teache'fs in India, 
p. 187 (0;dord University Press), 1943. 
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question which we should chiefly use. There is little 
value, for instance, when asking children questions 
about a story or the subject-matter of a lesson they have A 
read, to ask questions that can be answered in the 
words of the book. Our questions should be such as 
call for a little thought on the part of the child. As 
children grow up the question word ‘ Why ’ should be 
much more prominent in our questions than the other 
question words. 

6. The last object of questioning in class teaching is 
to lead children to see whether they really understand 
what they are doing or not. Very often children, just 
lik e grown-ups, deceive themselves. They think they 
understand what has been done. It is only when they 
are brought up against answering a question, the answer 
to which involves the understanding of what has been 
done, that they realize that they have not really under- ^ 
stood it. Hence in many lessons there will be questions 
designed by the teacher to let him and his children 
know whether they have really understood what has 
been done. For instance a child may think he under¬ 
stands an idiom and how to use it. But it is only when 
asked to use the idiom in a sentence of his own that 
either he or his teacher can be sure that he really under¬ 
stands it. 

C. W/ien to ask Questions—The teacher will ask 
questions at the beginning of the lesson. This will form 
part of the first stage in the lesson. When the teacher 
wishes to find out exactly what his children know m 
order to link up what he is going to do with their 
previous knowledge it is usually necessary to ask a ^ 
few questions. This of course will be especially true 
when the teacher is new to the class or when pupil 
teachers are doing practice teaching. 
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Then also the teacher will use questions in the first 
stage of his lesson to bring to the attention of his 
4 ^ children certain facts or ideas which he wishes them 
to have in the forefront of their consciousness when he 
is starting out to give them some new knowledge. That 
is, asking questions at the beginning of a lesson will 
have the double purpose of enabling the teacher to find 
out something about the previous knowledge of his 
children, and of bringing that knowledge to the imme¬ 
diate attention of his children so that he may link it up 
with the new material he is going to give. 

2. Questions should be used during the course of a 
lesson to make sure that pupils understand what is 
being told them or what they are trying to do. This 
type of question must be used with judgement. If a 
teacher is telling a story for example, he should not 
break into his story with questions. He should tell it 
right through. Then he can go over it a second time, 
and this time he can ask the questions he considers 
necessary to see if it has been understood. This applies 
to stories in any subject, Urdu, history, geography, 
nature study or anything else. If a paragraph is being 
read, questions should wait till it is finished, and the 
teacher is going over it a second time. 

As has been already pointed out, such questions 
should be put in a form which can be easily understood, 
and should also be such that they call for an answer that 
is the result of a little thought. They should not en¬ 
courage mere rote memory. The best way to find out 
whether the meaning of a word is understood is to get 
^ it used in a sentence. 

®nce a tiny little boy read a sentence containing 
the word ‘ sky ’. The teacher was told to find out 
whether the boy understood. He at once asked, 
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‘ What is the sky ? ’-an eating 

five-year old boy ... a simple method Resting 

such small boys is ‘ What can you see m the sky 

at ni«ht ? ’ or ‘ Where did you see the moon last 

n gh °? ’ If the boy can answer these q^estio^ it 

Ts Quite clear that he knows the meanmg of sky 

and can use his knowledge without bemg able to 

give a synonym.^ 


3 As we have already seen, questions may be used 
in exposition when leading a class on from one point to 
another. The line of thought is developed ^“s^ 
questions and in an inductive type of lesson they form 

a very valuable part of the lesson. ^ 

4 Questions can also be used in exposition to direct 

attention to important points, 

a jolt. It can also be used to help observation. Obs 
vation can be guided by means of questions which dire 

attention to points that have escaped notice. 

5. Questions must be largely used m revision and 

in drill work, which is a kind of revision. Revision is 
not much use if it simply means the teacher going ov 
what has been done. By means of questions the teacher 
can help the chUdren actively to go over the work being 
revised, and as a result such revision is much more 
effective. No doubt the teacher will often wonder what 
he has been doing all the term, but in spite of the 
deflation that may come from asking the class questions 
it is the method to be used in revision work^ In the 
same way a few quick questions m drill work such 
tables and other kinds of mental arithmetic, are ofte 
very useful. Just a little of such drill questionmg each 
day is enough but it gives variety and is very usefu 


A 


1 H. Dippie. Suggestions for Pri7nary School Teacher, in India, 
p. 185 (Oxford University Press). 
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in making automatic the use of the tools with which 
the child has to work. 

D. The Technique of Questioning —There are some 
things which the teacher must remember when question¬ 
ing his class. 

1. The teacher should ask the question first and then 
call on someone to answer it. He should not name 
a pupil first and then ask the question. 

If the question is asked first, of the whole class, then 
everyone will make some attempt to think of the cinswer 
because they will not know who is going to be asked. 
Everyone is given the opportunity to try to answer it. 
If one boy is called on before the question is asked the 
attitude of most will be ‘ This does not concern me. Let 
him do it.’ Besides this, if the question is asked of all 
then the critical attention of, if not all, at least a good 
number, will be directed to the answer. There may 
be differences of opinion from which much valuable 
work may come. Asking one pupil first so that the 
others don’t bother about the answer loses tliis 
advantage. 

2. The teacher should distribute his questions evenly. 
He should not neglect any pupil. On the other hand 
he should not give his questions in a regular order 
round the class. The result of doing this will be the 
same as if he had named the pupil first and then asked 
the question. In fact it will be worse, because the 
boys will calculate where their turn is coming, and, if 
it is reading for instance, will start in to prepare the 
bit which they calculate is coming to them. The class 
should not be able to depend on where questions are 
^ coming. It is easy of course to make sure that everyone 
gets a turn if this method is adopted. But it is bad 
teaching. The teacher has to watch and see that 
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although his questions are asked here and there in no 
regular order, he does not neglect anyone, especially the 
ones at the very back or in the very front. 

2. When a question is asked, unless it is a case of 
quick drill work, where answers ought to come automa¬ 
tically, the teacher should allow plenty of time for 
pupils to think out the answer. The time allowed will 
depend on the nature of the question. It will also 
depend on the pupils from whom the answer is to be 
asked. Naturally some will be able to answer much 
more quickly than others. But the teacher must con¬ 
sider his slower ones and give them time to think. 

4. The teacher should be careful not to use the form 
of question which suggests the answer. ‘ The old man 
had a big stick, hadn’t he ? ’ is a bad question because 
whether the child knows anything about it or not he 
will answer ‘ Yes ‘ Don’t you think this is a beautiful 
poem ? ’ is another bad form of question as the child 
will naturally answer ‘Yes’ in eight cases out of ten, 
as he easily sees that ‘ Yes ’ is what the teacher wants 
him to say, and he is always willing to oblige. The 
quest .n should be put into such a form that the child 
has to make up his mind for himself, and has to think 
for himself. 

5. The teacher should always accept inability to 
answer a question when it is clear that the child really 
does not know or cannot think of the answer. Sometimes 
teachers waste a lot of time trying to get an answer out 
of a child who cannot answer. Children of course may 
not be interested enough to try to answer, and this is 
a different matter. Also it is often possible, by starting 
with simpler questions, to progress up to the original 
one, and succeed in getting an answer from a child who 
previously did not think he could answer the question. 
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The teacher has to try to recognize when the case is 
hopeless and when it is not, and save his time or use 
it wisely, accordingly. He has to remember, however, 
when he is teaching a class that he cannot spend too 
much time over any one individual however advanta¬ 
geous it may be for that individual. 

6. Questions must be graded. This is obvious enough, 
but often teachers seem to forget it. Questions 
should as a general rule be neither too easy nor too 
difficult. Occasionally difficult ones may be given for 
the benefit of the clever pupils in the class. The teacher 
will also ask easy questions of weaker pupils, and more 
difficult ones of brighter ones. He has to grade his 
questions according to the individual he is dealing with 
at the time. His rule should be to ask a question from 
a pupil which is just slightly on the difficult side, or if 
he sees encouragement is needed, to ask an easy one. 
The standard of difficulty will be decided by the standard 
of intelligence and attainment of the individual pupil. 

7. A question once asked should not be repeated 
unless the teacher is sure the class has not understood 
it. If the teacher gets into the habit of repeating his 
questions, the class will get into the habit of not paying 
attention the first time the question is asked. If the 
teacher finds that his question is not understood, then 
he must change it. Either the wording may be changed 
or he may find it necessary to ask a simpler question 
first which will lead up to his original one. 

8. Questions should be clearly stated in words the 
children can understand. There should be no ambiguity 
about the meaning of the question. 

9. When a teacher finds certain children becoming 
inattentive he should ask them questions. 

4 
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10. The teacher should always try to give the pupil 
the idea that he can answer the question, especially 
when it is not a matter of remembering facts, but of 
thinking out an answer. The power of suggestion should 
be used by the teacher to help his pupils. They will be 
much more likely to use their brains successfully if they 
feel that th^ teacher thinks they can find the answer, 
than if they have the feeling that their teacher feels 
hopeless about their being able to answer his questions. 

11. The teacher should not always accept the first 
correct answer. He should sometimes pass on without 
saying whether the answer is right or wrong, and ask 
a second or third one. If the teacher is in the habit of 
accepting the first correct answer he gets, the class 
knows thfft when he asks for a second answer the first 
one is wrong and they answer accordingly. But if he 
does not have this habit, the second one asked wiU not 
know merely from the fact that he has been asked, 
whether the first answer was right or not. He wiU 
therefore have to depend on his own thinking and rely 

on himself. 

12. The teacher should try to vary the form of ms 
questions. The same thing can be asked in different 
ways, and it is always dangerous to get into a stereo¬ 
typed habit of doing things. The chUdren wiU do the 
same, and this is fatal to developing their thinking 
powers. For example the question, ‘ Where does cotton 
grow ? ’ can be varied to ‘ Where would you go if you 
wanted to see cotton growing ? 

' E. The Teacher^s Attitude to PupiVs Answers the 
teacher should always be as aopreciative of answers as 
possible. Sometimes, to be sure, one cannot be very 
appreciative, and a pupd must always be shown where 
his answer is wrong. But at the same time the teacher 
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should show whatever appreciation he can. The child 
needs encouragement. 

2. An imperfect answer may be used as a starting 
point, and the fuU and correct answer may gradually 
be built up, either by the one pupil who is being 
questioned or by other members of the class. That is, 
the question which is partly wrong, or incomplete, may 
be used as a means of helping the children to think. In 
any tease the teacher should make the most of what has 
been given. ‘ Yes, that is right, but there is something 
more that we could say.’ ‘ That is right. Can anyone 
add anything to what has been given ? ’ Some such 
response to answers gives the needed encouragement, 
and also carries on the subject so that it can be further 
developed. 

3. Sometimes an answer, especially the answers of 
good pupils, may be referred back to the class. The 

class can be asked if the answer is right or if they agree 
with it. 

4. If an answer is definitely wrong, then the pupil 
should be told so and the reason why the ansiaer is 
wrong should he explained. This is very important. 
So often the teacher simply says, ‘No, that is wrong,’ 
and passes on till he gets the right answer without ex¬ 
plaining why the first answer is wrong. The result is 
that the pupil who gave the wrong answer often does 
not know why or where it is wrong. He can see quite 
well the difference between his answer and the one 
accepted, but he does not understand where he has gone 
wrong. Unless the teacher explains carefully why his 
answer is wrong he will never learn, but will gradually 
be enveloped in an ever increasingly dense fog as far as 
that subject is concerned. This is especially true of 
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aritlnnetic but is true of all subiects. The teacher should 

always explain why a wrong answer is wrong. 

A wrong answer can sometimes be used as a stating 
point also By using it skilfuUy a pupd may be I d to 
Ld out for himself where he has gone wrong. If the 
Sher thinks it is possible for him, when gwen sonre 

indications to find out his mistake, then, of ’ 

ifbeSer L the pupil to correct himself The answer 
which is partly right and partly wrong wiU be dealt wit 

in the same way as the incomplete answer. 

5 The teacher must make sure that pupils re^ y 

understand the words they use in their f 

times words are used, parrot fashion, and, although they 

or undoriuodlog on tho pat «i th. chJd. H te 
has any suspicion that a child’s answer is 3"®* 
he must go deeper into the matter with ^ ^ 

make sure that he really understands what he is talkmg 

^""sometimes answers will not be fhos« 
or wanted by the teacher. In such 
must be adaptable. If the answer is 

may be able to make use of it even though it may lead 
him some distance from the plan he has -Pped 
for the lesson. The teacher has to 
whether following up such an answer gomg 

profitable or not. He should never °hat 

Lund down rigidly by his lesson plan if f'" 
something profitable is being opened up On the^er 
hand if he decides that the answer wiU lead to thmg 
which are quite irrelevant and of no use, then he naus 
L^llloL liself or the class to be led off into useless 

tracks. 
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7. As a rule the teacher should not help the pupil 
with his answer. If he gets stuck it is better to get 
another pupil to help him out. This procedure cannot 
be laid down as a hard and fast rule. The teacher will 
have to decide according to circumstances, but if the 
pupils get to know that the teacher is ready to supply 
them with words, and with half the answer if they get 
the first half of it out, then they will gradually get into 
the habit of not bothering to be exact and accurate, and 
will not think things through properly for themselves. 

8. There is some disagreement over .the question as 
to whether teachers should always insist on having 
answers given in complete sentences. I think that this 
depends on the type of lesson. Usually in oral work 
the teacher should accept answers which would be 
normally given in ordinary conversation. That is, in 
answering questions in mental arithmetic there is no 
need for complete sentences to be used. And in a con¬ 
versation type of lesson on a reader, conversational 
answers should be accepted. But in a lesson where the 
teacher is aiming at developing expression in language, 
or in history and geography lessons, where correct ex¬ 
pression is important, then complete sentences should be 
used. This matter will have to be decided by the teacher 
according to the aim of his lesson, the type of lesson, 
and the ultimate effect which answers given are going 
to have on the child’s general habits of expression. 

9. Needless to say, although the practice is com¬ 
monly found, there should be no answering in unison 
allowed. Nor should two or three eager members be 
allowed to shout out answers or to ijiterrupt others who 
are slower or are perhaps making a mistake. As we 
have seen, ordinary courtesy must be observed in the 
classroom. 
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10. Another habit often found, for which there is no 
justification, is that of the teacher more or less mechani¬ 
cally repeating an answer, a correct one of course, after 
a child has given it. There is no reason for this xmless 
the teacher wishes to impress the answer on the class. 
And if he makes a habit of doing it with every answer 
then he loses any chance of making an impression when 
he really wishes to. It is a waste of time. If the teacher 
wants the answer repeated it is better to get another 
pupil to do so than to do it himself. * Lastly, if answers 
to questions are not forthcoming, the teacher should 
reconsider his question or his approach to it; he should 
not stamp his foot and say, ‘ Now come along ! * ^ 

F. The Teacher's Attitude to Pupil's Questions It 
is a sign of good teaching when a class is found to be 
anxious to ask questions. A teacher should welcome aU 
questions. This is the first point. The teacher should 
encourage his pupils to ask questions. By so domg, 
provided he deals with the questions properly, his 

pupils will learn more and more quickly. 

2. At the same time the teacher must insist on 
relevancy. Questions that have nothing to do with the 
subject in hand may be noted and answered privately 
at some convenient time. But the class as a whole has 
to be considered. 

3. As we have already seen, courtesy must be insisted 
on. The teacher should not allow several pupils to 
ask questions at the same time. He must also insist on 
everyone listening to a question which is asked, and 

to its answer. n j u ■ 

4. Wherever possible try to help pupils to find them 

own answers to their questions. Often questions asked 

1 M. Sturt & E. C. Oakden, Matter and Method in Education, 
p. 187 (Kegan Paul). 
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can be made the starting point for a small piece of 
investigation or for a small project. 

5. When the teacher does not know the answer to 
a question he should frankly say so. He should not let 
it rest there of course. The question can form the 
beginning of investigation by the class if no one else 
knows the answer, and teacher and class together can 
set out to find the answer. 

6. The teacher should not mind if sometimes his 
pupils disagree with his answers to their questions. Dis¬ 
agreement can be the stimulus to further study and 
investigation by class and teacher together. 

G. How to Stimulate Questions —Teachers are not 
usually worried by two many questions. The difficulty 
is rather how to stimulate the class to ask questions. 
Fundamentally of course this is a matter of interest. 
If pupils are interested in a subject or lesson they will 
ask questions. So that everything that is done to stimu¬ 
late interest will stimulate questions. There are, how¬ 
ever, two special methods which serve especially well to 
stimulate the asking of questions by the pupil. 

1. The project method where the class or groups in 
the class carry out a purpose, will always result in 
numbers of questions being asked. The project method 
usually involves doing and making numbers of things 
for which information is needed, and thus numbers of 
questions are asked. A project usually opens up num¬ 
bers of interesting lines of work which are new to the 
children carrying out the project, and so results in 
questions. 

2. The other method is individual work, sometimes 
called the Dalton Plan. Although in this country, as 
far as I know, schemes of individual work have not 
been used in primary schools, the Dalton Plan has been 
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used in primaiy schools in England even with classes 
corresponding to our third and fourth classes. There is 
a line for experiment here. There is no difficulty in 
using it in secondary schools. Individual methods of 
work certainly encourage pupils to ask questions about 
their work both from one another and from their teacher. 

Normally when a class finds that a teacher welcomes 
questions and that their questions are met with en¬ 
couragement and sympathy, quite a number of the pupUs 
in the class will be ready to ask questions. The attitude 
of the teacher has a great effect in encouraging ques¬ 


tions from the class. 

To sum up, the foUowing must be regarded as bad 

questions, and should be avoided as far as possible. 

1. Questions which can be answered in the 
words of the book ; that is, questions which do not 


make the pupil think. 

2. Long and complicated questions; that is, 
questions which are not easily understood. 

3 Ambiguous or indefinite questions, that is, 
questions which leave the pupil in doubt as to what 
the teacher is driving at. 

4. Leading questions, that is, questions whicn 
suggest the answer. 

5. Questions which allow a fifty per cent 

of guessing the right answer, e.g.. Was he a Hmdu 

or a Sikh ? ^ ^ 

6. Questions which the class cannot possibly 


answer. , j 

7 Tricky questions. These may be used som^ 

times for variety, more or less as a game, when the 

class has been warned. But normally they are bad 

^ 8. Two questions in one, e.g., Was Akbar a tole¬ 
rant king and how did he treat those of other 

religions ? 
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9. Questions encouraging rote memory (except 
in the case of drill work). 

, \ 

Group Work 

Dividing a class into groups often enables a teacher 
to avoid some of the disadvantages of class teaching. 
His unit is smaller and therefore there is more chance 
of giving individual attention to pupils. The range of 
intelligence and attainment is less wide in a group than 
it is in the whole class. By using groups we can grade 
the children within the class. It is possible through 
groups to secure more active work by pupils, while at 
the same time the children are given chances to use 
their initiative and to exercise qualities of leadership. 

The group is half-way between the individual and 
the class. Working with groups can thus often enable the 
teacher to combine the advantages of individual work 
V with those of class teaching. The danger of too much 
individualism is avoided. The children get training in 
co-operation and working together, while on the other 
hand they also have to work as they seldom do while 
class teaching is going on. It must be remembered, 
however, that working in groups is not a method which 
can be used in every subject all the time, or at any time. 
It is a method which will enable the teacher to introduce 
variety into the work of the class, and, every now and 
then to give a type of work which involves elements 
which are essential for the true development of the child. 

Groups may vary in size from two pupils to half 
the pupils in the class. The size of the group will depend 
^ entirely on the nature of the work which is to be done. 
For instance, groups of two can be used for work in 
arithmetic. Cards can be used either for work with 
tables or for mental arithmetic, e.g., each child has a 
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card with questions and answers on it and asks the 
child with him the questions and checks the answers. 
Groups of three can be used in reading work. One good 
reader is put with two weaker pupils, and helps them 
as they read through the lesson. Where a school is 
divided into houses, the houses provide an organization 
which can be used for group work. If there are four 
houses with members of each house in each class, then 
the teacher has ready an organization of four groups 
in his class which can be used for numerous forms of 
group work and competitions. Thus the teacher will 
use groups of different sizes according to the work 

which is to be done.^ 

Often with a large class, if the project method is being 
used, it is advisable to divide the class into groups. 
(The house groups may with advantage be used here.) 
Then each group can carry out its own project. The 
projects may be all the same or may be different. The 
difficulty in allowing a large class all to work on one 
project unless the project is a big one calling for a great 
many different kinds of activity, is that many children 
will have nothing to do when it comes to practical or 
manual work. Hence it is advisable in case of a large 

class to have smaller groups for projects. 

In using any group organization there are certain 

things which the teacher has to watch carefully. 

1. He has to grade his groups as evenly as possible. 
If groups of two are being used then the two children 
in a group should be evenly matched in intelligence 
and attainment. If he is using groups for competitive 
work, then naturally the groups should be as evenly 

iFor a more detailed description of what can be done wA 
group work see W. M. Rybum’s The Progressive School, pp. Iw-W 
(Oxford University Press), 1938. 
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matched as possible. In this case within any one group 
there will be some weak pupils, some average ones, and 
some clever ones. If groups are being used for project 
work this is a point that must be carefully watched. All 
the pupils with initiative should not be put into one 
group. Each group should represent the differences 
in grading in the whole class. 

2. The teacher has to watch carefully to see that in 
a group the work is not done by a few pupils who can 
do it well, while the others sit round and watch. This is 
the greatest difficulty in group work. It is natural 
for those children who can do things well to want to 
do them, and for those who are not so good to let the 
better ones do what has to be done. The weaker ones 
also are apt to get the dull or uninteresting work to 
do, while the more interesting things are taken by the 
good ones. This will often be noticed in project work. 
A group will be apparently working, but in reality it 
is the few more energetic and more interested pupils 
who are doing most of the work, while the others 
spend a great deal of time passively watching what is 
being done by the others. In any gi*oup there are bound 
to be leaders, and the teacher has to see that everything 
is not done by the leaders, but that there is as equal 
a division of work and responsibility as possible. Every¬ 
one in a group must get his chance to do his share. 
This difficulty does not arise with small groups of two 
or three, but is a very real one with larger groups, 
especially if they are being used for competitions. Such 
competitions should always be arranged so that every 
child in every group has to take his full share in what 
is being done. If a group is keen on winning a game or 
a competition it will naturally let the best pupik do 
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as much as possible. The teacher has to arrange his 

competitions so that this is not possible. 

3. As we have already suggested, the size of the 
group will be determined by the subject and the nature 
of the work. The teacher must never let himself be 
bound by any hard and fast rule as to the’ numbers in 
a group. One of the advantages of group work is that 
it is a flexible method of working which can be adopted 
to all sorts of conditions and circumstances. 

4. The teacher must see that each group understands 
exactly what they have to do. This is particularly 
necessary when a teacher is starting this type of work 
with children who have not been accustomed to it. It 
will not take them long to understand what is involved, 
but for a while, careful instructions will have to be 
given, and it will always be necessary for the teacher 
to see that each group understands exactly what is to 
be done. Otherwise a great deal of confusion and waste 


of time and effort will result. 

5. Linked with this is the question of supervision. 

Careful supervision of groups when they are working 
is very necessary. The teacher cannot set his groups to 
work on something, and then leave them to it. He has 
to spend his whole time moving from one group to 
another, seeing that they are working properly, that 
they are doing what is required, that all in the group 
are doing their share, making suggestions, and giving 
help where necessary. Group work does not mean an 
easier time for the teacher. He must supervise liis 


groups constantly. 

6. The use of competition must not be overdone. It 
is beneficial in creating interest and giving an incen¬ 
tive to work, but, like so many things, is a good 
servant but a bad master. The teacher must avoid the 
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development of the idea that there must always be 
competitions when group work is done. Competition 
now and then is useful but it must not be overdone, and 
must always be kept within bounds. 

7. Groups may be used for extra school activities. 
The group idea is made use of in the Wolf Cub and 
Boy Scout and Girl Guide organizations. Groups may 
be used in connexion with such extra school activities 
as dramatics, preparing of booklets, story-telling com¬ 
petitions, exhibitions of work for such occasions as 
Parents’ Day, and so on. 

8. It is not necessary, except when groups correspond 
to houses, to have children always in the same group. 
Thus a child may be in one group for work in arith¬ 
metic, but may be in another group for work in 
geography. This will depend a good deal on the ability 
of the child. His ability in different subjects will not 
be the same so that his group need not be the same 
either. In this the method again is elastic, and the 
teacher must be guided by the circumstances of his 
school and class. 

The period when group work can best be used is with 
pupils of ages of eight to twelve. Before this period, 
although children like to be with others and to feel that 
others are about them, they show little tendency 
towards working with others or towards playing games 
requiring any degree of co-operation. It is in the ‘ gang ’ 
age of eight to twelve years that we find children eager 
to form groups and parties, and to cari-y out projects in 
groups. After this age the tendency is again towards 
^ individualism or for more intimate companionship be¬ 
tween individuals. It is true that we have to counter 
this selfish tendency in adolescence with such things as 
team games, and to give training, wherever we can, 
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in co-operation. But from the point of view of motiva¬ 
tion and interest, group work methods are not ^ suc¬ 
cessful with older pupils as with those of the gang 

age. 

Individual Work ^ 

Methods of individual work seek to meet some of the 
defects of class teaching. The objects of individual work 
are to secure individual attention for each child, to 
enable each child to work at his own rate, to ensile 
that the slower ones get more attention than the quicker 
ones, (as they need more) to enable the teacher to vary 
his methods with different individuals according to theu- 
needs, to train children to work and think for them¬ 
selves, to rely on themselves, and to study for them- 

S©lv0S* 

The best known method of individual work is what is 
called the Dalton Plan. There are many modifications 
of this in existence but common to practically all is 
the use of the assignment; so much so that a method 
of individual work is often called the assignment system. 

The assignment is a scheme of work which is c^cu- 
lated to last a child a unit of time which is decided on 
usually a week. The assignment is so made out tot 
the child is given a certain amount of reading to do, 
a certain amount of work to learn, a certain amount of 
writing work to do, and all through the assipiment 
suggestions for study are made with the object of 
helping the pupU with his work and of leadmg him to 
think for himself. Thus in an assignment in connexion 

1 See W M Rybum, Suggestions for the Teaching of 
pp 68 - 95 '(OxfSd UrAversity Press) 1942; Suggestions for the 
Teaching o/ the Mother-Toogue. PP- 157-70 {Orford Umve^V 
Press) 1943; The Progressive School, pp. 108-34 (U. 

University Press). 
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with the mother-tongue the pupil will be told to go 
thi'ough some of his reader. Difficult words or phrases 
will be explained. Questions will be asked. He has 
either to write the answers to these or prepare oral 
answers. These questions will be such as will lead him 
to study intelligently the portion of the reader set. 
They will also open up fresh fields of thought. The 
pupil may be asked to write a story or a short essay 
and some guidance for this \vill be given. Any other 
exercises, oral or written, which the teacher wishes to 
have done will have their place in the assignment. 

When a child has finished his assignment, that is, 
when he has studied the portions set, has done all the 
wi-itten work required, and has prepared the answers to 
all the questions for which oral answers are requiied, 
he comes to his teacher to have his work tested. The 
teacher corrects his written work, tests the oral work, 
and if the work has been satisfactorily done, gives the 
pupil the next assignment. Before commencing work 
on tliis assignment, the pupil corrects the mistalces in 
the previous assignment. 

When not engaged in correcting assignments the 
teacher is giving help to those who need it. Each pupil 
is free to come to the teacher for help at any time. Each 
pupil is also free to consult books in the library at any 
time. In the assignment there will often be references 
to books in the library as well as to the textbook. 

Each pupil has a graph card and the teacher has a 
graph sheet. When a pupil’s assignment has been 
passed the date is marked on the pupil’s card and also 
on the teacher’s card so that each has a record of the 
work done, and the teacher can see at a glance the 
position of everyone in the class. Naturally children 
will work at different rates, and the class will soon get 
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strung out. The teacher has then to concentrate on the 

slower ones and help them along. 

The teacher can take the class as a whole at any time 
for a difficulty that seems general. For those who have 
gone ahead this will serve as revision. There will 
always be a fairly large nucleus which keeps fairly well 
together. To meet the difficulty of the class straggling 
out, we can adopt the modification where there is a set 
of assignments which is the minimum required. Each 
of these should take, say, a week. They are given out 
at the beginning of the week and the teacher can then, 
if he considers it necessary, take the class as a whole to 
explain certain things. Then by the end of the week 
everyone will have finished this assignment, and at the 
beginning of the next week the next assignment is given 
out. For those who finish the assignment before the 
week is up, a second file of assignments is prepared and 
as each one finishes the minimum assignment a sup¬ 
plementary one is given him. He works at this, dropping 
it at the beginning of the next week, and taking it up 
again if he has time after finishing the second minimum 
assignment. This method gets over the difficulty of not 
having the class together, and also allows the quick ones 
to get on with more work. 

In using individual work methods great care has to 
be taken in framing assignments. This is the crux of 
the whole method. Then, too, the teacher will often find 
that a certain amount of correction of assignments has 
to be done out of school hours, especially if a class 
is large. With a class of up to twenty-five this will not 
be necessary, but with larger classes it is not possible 
to get all the correction work done in school periods. 
Nevertheless most teachers will find that it is a much 
more satisfactory way of teaching, and is worth the little 
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extra time required for correction work. It has very 
good effects on the learning and working habits of 
pupils, makes them much more self-reliant, and also 
makes them think for themselves much more than the 
class teaching system does. They are actively learning 
and working all the time they are in school. 

The Heuristic Method 

This method, as the name implies, is a method by 
which the pupil discovers things for himself. The pupil 
is put in the position of a pioneer, and himself finds 
his way along the path of knowledge as did those who 
fii'St discovered the facts and principles and laws which 
are now known to all. As a teaching method it was 
first systematized by Professor Armstrong as a method 
of teaching science. But it is a method of teaching which 
can be used in any subject. The scientific method is 
not of necessity confined to the subject of science. 

The object of teaching by the heuristic method is 
not so much to teach facts, say of science or of history, 
or of geography, or of grammar, as to teach how know¬ 
ledge of facts may be obtained, of how they can be 
systematized and of how they may be used. Pupils 
who are taught in this way learn to be observant, exact, 
and to think for themselves. 

In teaching by this method the inductive process is 
largely used. Pupils are led to obtain information by 
their own active efforts, whether from books, from the 
use of apparatus, that is by carrying out experiments, 
or from the teacher. The principle which is the founda¬ 
tion of individual work methods is the heuristic 
principle. 

The heuristic method uses the'fact that a pupil’s own 
experience is the basis of real learning. It is an activity 
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method, where the pupil is mentally active all the time, 
just as are the inventor, the discoverer and the research 
student. It does not mean that every student is to be 
turned into a research student, but it does mean 'that 
all pupils get some insight into what scientific method is, 
and of how to tackle their work in all subjects in a 
scientific spirit and with a scientific attitude. They 
develop a critical attitude, and also the habit of weighing 
evidence, of exercising caution in accepting statements, 
even if they are in books or newspapers. Teaching by 
the heuristic method throws the whole weight of the 
teaching process on to the process of the growth of the 
mind rather than on the storing of knowledge. 

Now it is obvious that we cannot use this method all 
the time. There ai*e many occasions when pupils have 
to be given information, when it is not possible for them 
to find things out for themselves. But as a rule we lay 
too much stress on the giving of information, which may, 
or may not, be of use to the child later. There are 
numbers of things which he must know, and often it 
would take far too much of the limited time at the 
disposal of the teacher for the child to discover all 
these things for himself. But on the other hand all too 
often the whole time in school is taken up in giving 
information. A great deal of the pupil’s time should 
be spent in working according to heuristic principles, 
whether it is in carrying out projects, in play-way, in 
scientific experiments, in working out assignments, or 
in any other method. We should endeavour to do as 
much of our work as possible according to this method. 
Work done in this way is really educating the child. 

Examples of following the heuristic method can be 
found in most subjects. • In language, when pupils collect 
a number of examples of a rule in grammar and then 
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formulate the rule for themselves, they are using the 
heuristic method. In science it is used when experi- 
A. ments are done in the real sense of the word ‘ experi¬ 
ment ’; that is, when the pupils do not know what the 
answer to the experiment is supposed to be. In history 
it is used when original documents are compared, and 
an account of an historical event is compiled. In civics, 
when the same thing is done from accounts in different 
newspapers, we are using the heuristic method. When¬ 
ever we are able to put the pupil into the position of 
a discoverer, who, by the way in which he uses the tools 
and information available, is able to reach a conclusion 
of his own, then we ai-e teaching according to the 
heuristic method. 


Story-Telling ^ 

^ Every teacher should try to be a good story-teller. 
No skill will stand the teacher in such good stead as 
skill in story-telling. It may be granted that some lucky 
people are born with the gift of telling stories well, but 
at the same time it is something which we can all learn 
to some extent, and it is an art in which we can improve 
ourselves very greatly if we take pains. It is an art 
for which we never have to look far for opportunities 
for practice ! 

Every teacher is recommended to consult and study 
carefully one of the many good books avedlable on story¬ 
telling. Nothing will repay careful study more. Here 
I wish to give a few hints which will direct attention 
to the main points to be kept in mind. 

^ 1. A story should be told and not read. If the story¬ 

teller is reading the story then he is not a story-teller, 

1 See W. M. Ryburn, Suggestions jor the Teaching of the 
Mother-Tongue, Ch. XIII (Oxford University Press). 
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and the story loses a great deal of its interest for his 
audience. We all know that we prefer to listen to 
someone telling us something to listening to him read 
something out of a book. Children are even more 
interested in things being told than we are. 

2. From this it follows that the teacher must know 
the story he is telling. It is fatal to have to stop to refer 
to a book in the middle of the story. This does not 
mean that the story is to be learnt by heart. It may, 
indeed, be necessary to learn by heart important parts 
such as the beginning and the end, and any sentences 
that have to be repeated, but the story as a whole 
should not be learnt by heart. The teacher should learn 
to tell his story. If. he starts by learning it by heart 
he will never get out of the habit. It is better to tell 
stories from the beginning in his own words, except for 
such important sentences as may be learnt by heart. 

3. This again impUes careful preparation. The 
teacher must have a clear idea of the order of events. 
Again it is fatal to have to break into the flow of the 
story with ‘ Oh I forgot to say that . . The story must 
be carefully prepared. 

4. The teacher should be interested in his story 
himself. He should himself ‘ feel ’ the story. If he can 
do this, his audience will also be interested. 

5. In stories for young children there should be 
plenty of repetition of key sentences, and of sentences 
used in conversation that comes into the story. Young 
children enjoy this repetition. The teacher must be 
careful when he repeats a sentence or phrase that he 
repeats it exactly. He will soon be corrected if he makes 
any variation. 

6. For young children there should be plenty of 
action in stories. They are not interested in descriptions. 
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Stories for young children, therefore, should be 
told in terms of action and sense impressions. Up 
^ to the age of six years a child is most alive to 
moving things,—engines, boats, horses and wagons, 
animals, boys and girls in action. Children lose 
interest when the action is interrupted by a long 
descriptive passage. In telling a story one can notice 
the drop in interest during descriptive and expla¬ 
natory portions, and the flare-up of interest again 
when the action is resumed. Since the young child’s 
own activities and experiences are the ones most 
interesting to him, the first stories should be about 
experiences familiar to children.^ 

7. The story should be told as vividly as possible. 
The words used should be simple and the meaning made 
quite clear. Wherever there is conversation it should 
be given in direct speech and not in indirect. The story 
^ should be told in a natural way with nothing forced 
about the delivery. At the same time the teacher should 
not be afraid to be dramatic as occasion offers. This 
should not be overdone, however. Descriptive words 
should be used when possible to emphasize sounds or 
happenings. For instance, it is much better to say, ‘ Trap, 
trot, trap, trot, the tonga went along the road ’ 
than just to say, * The tonga went along the road ’. 

8. When the teacher is telling the story he should 
use his power of imagery. He should have before his 
mind a series of pictures of what is occurring in his 
story. Then he describes one picture as he sees it in 
his mind. Then he goes on to the next picture and 
describes it, and so on. If in his mind there is a series 
of mental pictures his story will be vivid and arresting. 

9. Attention must be paid to the age for which a story 


iR. Strang, An Introduction to Child Study, p. 210 (Macmillan). 
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is suitable. It is no use telling pupils of 10 years of 
age a story suitable for five-year olds, or vice versa. 

10. The teacher must have before him the purpose ^ 
for which he is telling the story. Sometimes stories are 
told simply for enjoyment. At other times there is a 
definite educational purpose. The teacher may wish to 
train his pupils in thinking in logical sequence. He may 
wish to develop their imagination. He may be trying 
to develop their taste. It is possible of course to have 
more than one of these purposes in mind at the same 
time. But the teacher should be clear about what he 
is trying to do as his aim wiU affect the way in which 
he tells the story. 

11. The teacher should remember that stories can 
be adapted. It is not necessary to keep close to the 
exact form in which he has read or heard the story 
in the first place. He must have his pupils in mind, and ^ 
if changes in the story will make it more suitable for ' 
them or for the particular purpose he has in mind when 
telling it, then there need be no hesitation in his using 
his imagination and making suitable changes and adapta¬ 
tions. This does not apply to historical stories of course, 
except in so far as a teacher need not be bound to give 
every detail if a detailed story does not suit his purpose. 

It is also legitimate to use the imagination in telling 
historical stories to supply background and conversa¬ 
tion as long as these do not give a wrong impression. 

12. Humour should not be neglected. Humour in¬ 
creases interest and helps work very greatly. 

13. Well-known and familiar stories can be made 
fresh if they are told as though one of the characters 
in the story were teUing it. Instead of the teacher 
standing outside the story, as it were, and telling it as 
an observer, he can assume the position of one of the 
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important characters in the story and tell it as that 
character would tell it if he were relating the story to 
A someone. It is good practice for pupils to do this too. 
For instance the story of the man and the boy with the 
donkey who tried to please everyone could be told as 
if the donkey were telling it. The story of Asoka and 
the Kalinga wai* could be told as if Asoka himself were 
telling it. 

14. For younger pupils a story should suggest things 
to do, and should inspire them to action. It is noticeable 
that if small children are told such a story they will 
immediately start to ‘ play ’ the story. One of the uses 
of stories is to suggest lines of action to the listeners 
and opportunities should always be given for them to 
follow out lines of action suggested by the stories they 
hear. 


Exposition 


-< 


The following are points which should be kept in 
mind when using the ordinary method of exposition, 
that is, of giving pupils new information and of explain¬ 
ing this new information to them. We have already 
considered this method when studying presentation in 
an informative lesson. The following are a few addi¬ 
tional points to be kept in mind. 

1. The aim of the lesson should be made clear to the 
class. 

2. The teacher’s exposition should be clear, to the 
point, dealing only with the particular subject, not 
involved but straightforward. There should be a logical 
sequence in his subject-matter as he presents it. This 
last point is important from two points of view. Firstly 
it helps the pupils to understand easily what is being 
given them. Secondly it gives them training in logical 
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thinking and in setting things out logically in their own 

work. 

3. The teacher’s language should be simple. He must >- 
always be quite sure that all his pupils understand the 
words he is using and the terms he is using. 

4. The teacher should not talk too quickly. 

5. There should be plenty of recapitulation. The 
teacher must allow time for his slower pupils to assimi¬ 
late what he is giving them. 

6. The teacher must make good use of the black¬ 
board to emphasize his main points, to give summaries, 
and to illustrate by sketches and drawings, items that 
need elucidation. 

7. There should be a free use of illustration. Illus¬ 
trations may be pictorial or verbal. Pictures and maps 
and diagrams and charts are all essential. So also are 
examples and comparisons and instances, especially ^ 

those taken from the life of the pupils. 

8. As in story-telling, vividness of descriptions, 
explanations and word-pictures, add to the interest and 
to the ease with which an exposition is grasped. 

9. There should not be too much material in any 
one lesson. No lesson should be over-loaded. 

10. If in the lesson there are several sub-topics, one 
should be finished with before a second is taken up. 

11. There should be ample opportunity during an 
exposition for children to ask questions, and during any 
revision or recapitulation that is done, the teacher 
should ask questions to find out whether his exposition 
has been successful or not. 

The Teacher 

As we have already seen, teaching is a relationship. 

It is a personal relationship between teacher and pupil. 
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One of the vital elements in teaching therefore is the 
character and personality of the teacher. The success 
of the teaching process will depend on the teacher, on 
his knowledge and skill but especially on his general 
personality and qualities of life and character. In 
dealing with methods of teaching then, it is necessary 
to see how the character of the teacher will affect the 
quality of his teaching, and especially the characteristics 
which will enable him to use different methods to the 
greatest advantage. These characteristics will have a 
vital effect on his work, discipline, methods of teaching 
and dealing with children, and on their ability to learn. 

1. In the first place the teacher must be fust. 
Nothing destroys a teacher’s real influence with his 
children more quickly than a tendency to be unjust. 
Children will forgive many faults in a teacher, but 
^ injustice destroys all their confidence in him. The 
reason is, that if a teacher is not just, children never 
know how they stand with him. They have no feeling 
of security. And if children are to make real progress, 
and if they are to have any joy in their work, they must 
feel secure. Children like to feel that they can depend 
on a teacher. If he is unjust they cannot feel 
this. 

It is therefore essential that a teacher should strive 
with all his might to be scrupulously just. It is not 
always easy to be so. Often we do not have enough 
knowledge, and through ignorance are unjust. This is 
one more reason for every teacher’s finding out as much 
as he can about his pupils. But children soon realize 
. when a teacher is honestly trying to be just. And un- 
^ witting injustice will not occur very often, if we do 
honestly try to be just on all occasions. A habit of 
trying to be just will aid the teacher in discipline, and 
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in his work. He will get more response from the class, 
and they will respect him. And above all, as I have said, 
they will feel secure. 

Sometimes a teacher is tempted to have favourites in 
his class. Being human, teachers naturally like some 
children better than others, and dislike some children 
more than others. But it must be one of the main 
objects of a teacher in his relationship with his pupils, 
to avoid, as far as humanly possible, having special likes 
and dislikes for certain pupils. At least, if the teacher 
cannot help having likes and dislikes, he should not 
allow them to become too strong, and he should do his 
best to prevent himself showing his likes and dislikes 
in his treatment of his pupils. Pupils should not get 
the idea that one is treated leniently and another 
harshly. The teacher must try to be impartial. 

An unfortunate habit which is often encouraged by 
teachers is that of tale-bearing. Often the public opinion 
of the school is not against it, and neither pupils nor 
teachers seem to realize what an undesirable thing 
it is. Admittedly it is sometimes difficult to draw the 
line between objectionable tale-bearing and legitimate 
giving of information to the teacher. Usually, however, 
in objectionable tale-bearing there is a vindictive 
element, a desire to get someone else into trouble, 
either to get revenge or simply from an impleasant 
desire, which sometimes manifests itself, to see others 
in trouble. A boy is hit by another and runs weeping 
to the teacher. This is the sort of thing to which a 
teacher should pay no attention. Small things should be 
settled by the children themselves, and they should learn 
that it is only serious matters which are to be referred 
to the teacher. If there is a system of self-government 
with duly appointed officers for dealing with troubles 
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that £urise, then this matter of tale-bearing is more easily 
eradicated. But normally the children should under¬ 
stand that the teacher is not prepared to listen to tales. 
If he does, he will find a most unhealthy atmosphere 
developing in his class, and endless trouble graducilly 
piling up. 

2. Along with strict justice there must be a spirit 
of sympathy and understanding. We cannot have true 
justice, of course, without sympathy and understanding. 
If the teacher’s relationship with his pupils is to be 
fruitful and creative, and if his work with them is to 
be successful, he must cultivate this quality of sympathy 
and use his sympathetic imagination. He must learn to 
put himself in his pupil’s place, to imagine his pupil’s 
reactions to what is being done, and to different situa¬ 
tions. He must try to remember his own feelings and 
thoughts when he was young himself. One of the great 
advantages of a study of child nature is that it helps 
us to develop this understanding. We need to know 
as much as we can about the nature of the child. We 
need to understand the difficulties he has to face. We 
need to know the best methods of helping him with 
these difficulties. We need infinite patience. 

This quality of sympathy is the more important be¬ 
cause it will enable the teacher to be a real friend of 
his pupils. It is well known that the relationship be¬ 
tween teacher and pupil should be one of love and not 
of fear. Ability to sympathize with others and to under¬ 
stand them is the foundation of this relationship of 
friendship and love. This is the type of relationship 
which is really creative, and which will enable us to 
^ teach in the real sense of the word. It does not imply 
any weakness or softness when sternness is needed. 
But it does mean that our teaching will be inspiring. 
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3. A good teacher is keen on his work. He is anxious 
to increase his knowledge of his subject and of methods 

of teaching it. He is anxious to keep fresh and up-to- ^ 
date. There is no need to labour this point though it 
has to be admitted that far too many teachers act as 
though they thought that when their course of training 
was finished, all need for any further study had dis¬ 
appeared. No teacher can be really successful unless 
he has professional keenness, that is, a strong desire 
to increase his knowledge of subjects and teaching 
methods and a desire to make practical experiments. 

4. Besides this professional keenness, a teacher 
should have what we might call vitality. When facing 
a class, the teacher who is obviously uninterested in 
what he is doing, and is simply going through a routine 
which has to be gone through, will not have a very 
successful time, nor is his class going to learn a great ^ 
deal. It is the teacher who is enthusiastic and interested 

in his subject and in his pupils’ progress who will help 
them to some enthusiasm and interest. His effect on 
his pupils will be much more beneficial than that of 
the uninterested teacher. His vitality will communicate 
itself to his class. This is not to say that every pupU 
will be filled with a burning enthusiasm for his work. 

But the general level of interest and enthusiasm in the 
class will be considerably raised, and in numbers of 
individual cases enthusiasm will be kindled. This is 
one of the chief arguments in favour of class teaching. 

But its validity depends on the teacher. A dead teacher 
means a dead class. A live teacher means a live class. 
There is an atmosphere of sincerity in a class where the j/ 
teacher is alive and enthusiastic. He really believes in 
what he is doing. He is working honestly. And this 
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sincerity of purpose is reflected in the class and in its 
work. 

5. As has been pointed out, teacher and class will 
get on smoothly if the teacher pays attention to routine 
and to the organization of his work. A good teacher 
will always do his best to save as much time and energy 
as possible by having a good class organization whereby 
routine matters are carried out daily without fuss, and 
without the necessity for fresh instructions every day. 
Attention to this side of the work will help greatly in 
discipline, and also in establishing a calm and secure 
atmosphere in the class. 

6. In dealing with his class the teacher should also 
pay attention to matters of detail such as the neatness 
of his clothes, the tone in which he speaks, the clearness 
of his enunciation, his ordinary manners, and the general 
effect of such outer signs of his respect for his pupils. 
Children may not consciously notice untidy clothes, but 
such a defect does have an effect. In the same way the 
teacher’s way of speaking and tone of voice have their 
effect. A pleasant tone will help things, and a cross 
tone hinder work. Shouting does not help, while a clear 
calm voice will do so. As we have already seen courtesy 
in the classroom makes for smooth running of things 
and pleasantness. There is no reason why teachers 
should not observe ordinary courtesies towards children 
and see that children do so among themselves. Example 
is better than precept here. 

7. Finally a teacher should have a sense of humour. 
This is not something that can be cultivated, in spite 
of the ideas of the German army on the subject. But 
it can be developed and used. A classroom without 
humour is a very dull and uninteresting affair and, 
provided it does not go to extremes, humour is 
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something we ought to cultivate in our teaching. Its 
effect and benefit depend on the fundamental friendly 
relationship between teacher and children. But given 
that foundation, it can make the classroom much 
pleasanter, and teaching much more effective. It should 
be remembered, however, that sarcasm and irony are 
not humour. 


How TO Judge a Lesson ^ 

It is very salutary for us all to check up on the 
lessons we give occasionally. A teacher should always 
be keen to examine himself and his work. Only as 
he does so will he realize whether he is continuing to 
work according to the principles of education and 
teaching which he knows are right. Only as he does 
so, every now and then, will he keep his work up to 
the mark. Those who have to supervise work, need, 
in the same way, a standard according to which they 
can judge the value of the work they are watching. It 
is therefore a good thing for teachers and for supervisors 
to keep before them the various points and principles 
that should be watched when evaluating a lesson. 

The following list of points has been compiled princi¬ 
pally in order to help teachers to evaluate their own 
work. If teachers use some such scheme themselves, it 
is of far more value to them than if it is used by a 
supervisor who then tells them where their work is 
good, and where it does not come up to the mark. a 
matter of fact we need both judgements. We ne^ to 
get into the habit of criticizing our own work, and we 
need the help that we can get from the constructive 


iThis guide to judging a lesson inco 
points suggested by the Rev. E. L. King in 


rporated a niimber of 
his What to Look For 
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criticism of another. The following scheme may be of 
help to both teachers and supervisors. 

It is not expected that in every lesson all the points 
m the list should be taken into consideration. But 
certainly over a series of lessons they should all be 
taken into account. 


The Lesson 

1. Preparation. —Is there a lesson plan and how is 
it drawn up ? Is it used when the lesson is being 
given ? Is it adhered to mechanically or is it used with 
necessary freedom as circumstances require ? 

2. Aim. Is the aim of the lesson clear to the teacher 

and to the class ? Is the aim achieved by the end of the 
lesson ? 

3. Motivation. —Is the lesson linked up with previous 
knowledge ? Is interest aroused at the beginning of the 
lesson ? Is the approach psychological ? Are the child’s 
purposes, needs and psychological urges to activity 

4. Presentation.—Is the presentation of new know¬ 
ledge logical and clear ? Is the language simple ? Does 
the teacher make sure that what he presents is properly 
understood and assimilated by the pupils ? Were the 
pupils led to think for themselves ? 

5. Expression.—Is sufficient opportunity given for 

expression 

work IS required during the lesson ? Is the expres¬ 
sion work adequate ? Is creative work encouraged in 
any degree ? ^ 

6. Methods.-Are the methods employed in the 
lesson suitable for that particular lesson ? Are they 
properly used ? Can improvement in method be made ? 
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If so, how ? What causes of wrong use of method can 

be detected ? 

7. Equijnnent. —^What use is made of pictures, maps, 
diagrams, charts or other illustrative material ? Is any 
ingenuity shovim in this direction ? Was the necessary 
equipment prepared properly beforehand ? 

8. Questionmc/.—How is questioning carried on ? Is 
the right type of question used ? How are questions 
from pupils dealt with ? Are questions from the class 

encouraged ? 

9. Recapitulation.—Is there sufficient recapitulation ? 

Is it done at the right place ? 

10. Class Management.—Is the blackboard used suffi¬ 
ciently ? Is it used to best advantage ? If not, what 
improvements can be made ? Was the blackboard in 
the right position ? Are seating arrangements as good 
as possible ? Is care taken to see that the whole class 
participates in the lesson ; that is, are questions asked 

of all or only of a few ? 

11. General Effect.—What is the general effect of the 
lesson on the class? Is the class interested right 
through the lesson ? Did pupils seem to make an 
advance in knowledge or skill ? Was the class obviously 
relieved when the end of the period came ? 

The Teacher 

1. How does the teacher speak ? Does he speak too 

fast or too slowly ? Is his enunciation and articulation 
good or slovenly ? Is his general delivery monotonous 
or interesting ? Does he shout too much, or speak m 
too low a voice ? Does he use words the pupils under¬ 
stand ? , ^ ^ 

2. How does the teacher read ? Is his phr^mg 

words, his emphases, good or bad ? Does he time s 
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reading well, that is, having pauses now and then ? 
Does he read too fast ? Is his reading natural ? 

3. How does the teacher tell a story ? Does he seem 
interested himself in the story he is telling ? Does he 
tell the story in a natural pleasing way ? Is his voca¬ 
bulary suitable for the story and for his pupils ? Does 
he give all necessary detail ? Is there any dramatic 
effect in his telling of the story ? Does he depend on 
a book, or does he tell the story ? 

4. How does the teacher stand or sit in front of 
his class ? Is he slovenly or alert ? Is he smart in get¬ 
ting the lesson started ? Is any time wasted during the 
lesson ? 

5. What is the attitude of the teacher to the class ? 
Is he friendly ? Does he usually scold or is he en¬ 
couraging ? Is he sarcastic ? Is he humorous ? Is he 
sharp or gentle ? 

6. What is the teacher’s discipline like ? Is it slack 
or firm ? Is it founded on fear of punishment ? What 
kinds of punishment are given ? How can discipline be 
improved ? 

A Self-rating Scheme for Teachers 

There will be no very general agreement on a scale 
of the qualities that ought to be found in a good teacher. 
And there will be still less agreement on the order of 
importance of qualities. However, it is a very useful 
exercise for the staff of a school to try to make out a 
list of the chief qualities required in a teacher and to 
attempt to place them in an order of importance. Each 
member of the staff can make out a list of from twelve 
to fifteen qualities and then these qualities can be tabu¬ 
lated, the one with most votes being placed first and 

6 
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so on. The order may be finalised after a general dis¬ 
cussion. An exercise such as this leads to some 
profitable thinking. The list agreed on by one staff was 

as follows : 

Self-control 

Enthusiasm 

Sympathy 

An experimental attitude to life and work 
A sense of vocation 
A sense of humour 

A love of justice and sensitiveness to injustice 

Independence of mind 

Sincerity 

Dependableness 

Patience 

Resourcefulness. 

When a list is agreed on and adopted, then teachers 
can proceed to rate themselves according to the list. To 
do this, probably the best way is to take a five or seven 

point scale. 

Very poor Poor Average Good Very good 
or 

Very poor Poor Below average Average 
Above average Good Very good. 

Sometimes numbers, 1, 2, 3 and so on up to ten are 
used, but this is not as satisfactory as the five or seven 
point scale suggested above. It is impossible to evaluate 

so exactly as numbers demand. 

The best way for a teacher then to rate himself is 

to make a graph. 

A teacher can then plot his own graph. He may first, 
for practice, plot the graph of some good teacher whom ^ 
he knows. After plotting his own graph, if the friend¬ 
ship is sufficiently strong to stand the strain, he may 
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get one of his friends to plot his graph for him so as 
to see how he appears to others. This judgement by 
another may be secured without any danger of un¬ 
pleasantness, if the unused graphs with the name of the 
teacher to be assessed are given out by the headmaster 
to various members of the staff. No one will then know 
who has plotted his graph for him. The Headmaster 
may keep a file of such graphs of the members of his 
staff, which he has plotted himself, and see h 9 w they 
have to be revised from year to yeai*. 
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In adopting or preparing a list of qualities, for such 
work, cai-e has to be taken that the qualities are as 
definite as possible. Sometimes in such lists one finds 
qualities which are very general, such as refinement 
which are very difficult to assess. The qualities should 
also, as far as possible, be primary ones and not ones 
which are the result of several other qualities, such as 
‘ leadership 

Such an exercise as this self-rating, if undertaken 
seriously by a teacher, can be of great assistance to him, 
in helping him to improve, and in keeping in view the 
ideals that he should always have before him. 


CHAPTER IV 

THE NATURE OF LEARNING 
The Atm of Learning 

The aim of learning is to enable us to make the best 
use of the things in the world around us. We learn to 
do things and to make things so that we may use toe 
powers that we have inherited. In all true learning 
there is a purpose. We learn in order that a result 
may come. Usually the desired result is ability to use 
something in our environment. But whatever the 
result may be, we learn in order to bring about a result, 
and that result is one which we want. Thus purpose 
plays a big part in learning, and purpose, as we know, 
is intrinsically connected with our instinctive powers. 
We wish to use these powers. In order to use th^ 
to the best advantage, in order to satisfy our instinctive 
drives, we have to manipulate our limbs, and our bodies, 
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•we have to use our mental powers, and so we learn. 
The aim of learning is to enable us to use our powers to 
the best advantage. This involves many complicated 
processes, and sets in train long series of actions, but 
always we can trace this basic aim in all the different 
kinds of learning. 

For instance, a chicken, when very young, has to 
learn to pick up grain. It does not know the best way 
to do this. But it makes efforts because it is hungry 
and desires to get food. It makes some mistakes but 
soon finds the best way to pick up grain. We say it has 
learnt to peck. It did so in order to enable it to satisfy 
an instinctive urge, the urge of hunger. Again, a boy 
sees that another boy has a kite. His acquisitive instinct 
begins to function and he wants a kite. He has no 
money to buy one, so he starts to make one for himself. 
To do this he has to learn to use his hands and certain 
tools. He then wants to fly the kite, and again learns 
how to do so, partly by trial and error, partly by 
watching how others do it, and perhaps by getting some 
instruction. But the aim of all his learning was to 
caiTy out his purpose, to satisfy his desire. Or again, 
a boy wishes to pass an examination. To do this he 
has to learn how to speak and write English. Hence 
he learns. 

Sometimes, it is true, learning takes place in school 
without there being any real purpose, that is, any 
purpose which the child feels to be his own. Learning 
done in order to pass an examination is learning to 
realize an incidental purpose. The examination is a 
necessary evil in order to get on. But it is not a real 
purpose in the life of the child. Passing the examination 
is not a part of his struggle to adjust himself to his 
environment or to master that environment, except in 
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so far as passing it puts him into a better position in 
life and helps him to command more resources. It is, 
however, an artificial thing. Whereas, if he is taught, / 
well in school and learns to think and how to meet 
situations which he meets, his learning has an intrinsic 
value, and will aid him in adjustment to, and mastery 
over, his social and physical environments. Learning 
often takes place in school simply from fear of punish¬ 
ment. There is here of course, a purpose; namely, to 
avoid punishment. But this again is not a real purpose. 
The learning that takes place because of this purpose 
will not be of great value or at least not of such great 
value as that which takes place because of a purpose 

realized by the child himself. 

The aim, then, of learning is to carry out a purpose, 
to satisfy a desire. This purpose is always connected 
with the use of some instinctive power, with the use of 
the energy with which we are endowed at birth. We 
learn in order to be able to use our energy and powers 
in the best possible way, the way which will give us 
most satisfaction and will enable us to develop, through 
adjustment to, and mastery over, our environment. 


The Learning Process 

What do we do when we learn ? In its simplest 
stages learning is a matter of making a response to a 
situation or modifying a previous response in order o 
bring about an improvement. It is a matter of selection. 
The child sees several things which he can do in the 
situation in which he is placed. He decides to do one 
of these, and finds that he is not successful. Then he 
tries another, and then perhaps another, until he finds 
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the one which gives him the result he wants or at least 
proves to be more hopeful than the others. He may do 
this through a process of trial and error, or he may 
use his powers of thinking to correct himself, or he may 
be given instructions which help him. But as a result 
of his trials he finds the best response or way of acting, 
and then concentrates on that; that is, he repeats that 
particular action. Then we say that he is learning the 
right way to act in this particular situation, to do the 
particular thing he wants to. Thus learning is first 
selection and then practice. 

For example, we have a boy who wants to make a 
stool. He has to learn how to use a plane. He makes 
an attempt with the blade in one position. This is 
his response to the situation which requires that a 
board be smoothed. He finds he has the blade too far 
down. Then he moves it higher up. This is a new 
response. Again the result is not satisfactory. So he 
moves the blade into a new position and now finds that 
the result is satisfactory. The next time he comes to 
plane a piece of board, he does not have to make three 
responses. He at once puts the blade in the right posi¬ 
tion. He has learnt where to put it. Thus his leai*ning 
has been a matter of selection of the response to the 
situation, which gives the best results. At first perhaps 
he cannot get the blade into the right position without 
a good deal of trouble. After doing it several times he 
learns to do it without trouble. Thus after selecting the 
right response, practice completes his learning in that 
particular matter. 

In the same way a child learns to read. He comes to 
a word he does not know. He makes several responses, 
that is, says several words before he gets the right one. 
Then when he gets the right one he probably practises 
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it several times. He selects and then practises. The 
response he selects is the one which gives him satis¬ 
faction, that is, which helps him to carry out his 

purpose. . 

Learning depends on this power that human beings 

have to make different responses to situations and to 
select one of those responses. This is where the instinc¬ 
tive powers of man differ from those of animals. 
Animals usually make only one response to a situation, 
and any learning they can do is simply a matter of trial 
and error. But man can use his reason to help him to 
select the right response; that is, the most advantageous 
response. Thus as children grow up, they do not have 
to make different responses when a situation comes 
before them. They can think what the result of 
different responses will be, and without actually making 
the responses they can select the one which they have 

decided will be of most use. 

It will be seen that in all those parts of life where 
we take advantage of habit, learning wiU result in a 
particular response always being made to a particular 
situation untU it is made without our thinking about it. 
When a child first learns to put on his own clothes he 
has to think about it, he makes mistakes and has, some¬ 
times, to take things off and put them on again. But 
gradually, as he learns the right response, that is, learns 
to do things in the right way, his actions, we say, become 
habitual. This simply means that the right response 
follows the stimulus without his having to think abou 
it. Finally he makes the response to the stimulus while 
he is thinking about something else altogether. We 
can thus see that in all things where habits are to be 
formed it is very important to help the child to select 
;the right response from the very beginning. Otherwise 
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he will form habits which are not useful or even bad. 
This is true in the realm of character. It is also true 
in the realm of handcraft work and also in ordinary 
school subjects. For instance it is very important to 
see that children select the right response to the stimulus 
when pronouncing words. Wrong responses growing 
into habits here ai*e very difficult to eradicate later on. 

To take first the case of developing a skill (learning 
how to do something) we have the following process. 

1. Stimulation .—^The situation in which the child 
finds himself in some way rouses the desire to act in a 
particular way. He is interested. He feels the urge 
to use his instinctive energy in some particular way. 
For instance the boy wants to make a boat. His 
creative urge has been aroused. In some way or other 
his environment has given him a stimulus. We know 
how important this matter of stimulation or motivation 
is in all teaching. Without it a lesson is hard going for 
both teachers and pupils. 

2. Selection .—The stimulation rouses to action, and 
this may take many forms. These are the responses. 
The child then selects what seems the best or most 
hopeful response ; that is, the response which looks as 
if it would help him to do what he wants to do. 

3. Action .—Having selected his response, that is, his 
line of action, he has then to act. He must do some¬ 
thing. He can never learn to make a boat by sitting 
and listening to his teacher telling him how to do it. 
His teacher may help him to decide on what response 
to make but the child must act himself. 

4. Re-consideration of Response .—The child may find 
the response he makes is not as fruitful as he thought 
it would be. His selection has not been right. His 
action tells him this. So he then re-consideifst^his 

im 
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selection in the Hght of the experience he has got, and 
makes a new selection. A new action ensues, until 
he is sure he has the right response. The teacher’s help 
will all along be available to him as he sets himself 


5. Repetition .—Having finally decided on the right 
response, he has then to practise. Thus in learmng to 
write, after the child has learned the right way to hold 
the pen, and the right way to make the strokes, he 


has to keep on practising. , 

6. Habit.—Finally after much practice, a habit is 
formed, and the child can perform the skill without 
effort and without thinking about it. It may be, of 
course, that his habit is not a very good one. In other 
words the degree of skiff he has attained is not a very 
high one. If not watched carefully by the teacher he 
may also have made wrong responses habitual. The 
whole process has then to be gone over again, but it 
is obvious how much more difficult it is to 
badly developed skiff, than to develop it freshly. The 
nerve centres have been affected and the child natura y 
reacts in the ways that have become habitual by prac¬ 
tice, and to change these nerve paths is very difficult. 

In the case of learning, which is the assimilating o 
knowledge, we have a somewhat different process, which 


is as follows. f 

1. Sensation.—Sensation is the awareness we have of 

objects in our environment through our senses. We see 
something, or hear something or smeU it and/so on. 
This is the way in which we describe sensations, b 
the first thing in learning, that is, in gaining knowledge, 
is sensation. This involves careful observation. 

2. Perception.—Following sensation comes perception 
which means interpreting sensation in the light o 


/ 
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previous experience. A child sees a horse for the first 
time, and calls it a big dog. It has seen dogs before and 
A, knows something about them, so interprets this new 
combination of sensations in the light of what it already 
knows. This, of course, is done quite unconsciously by 
the child. 

3. Association .—The knowledge gained through sen¬ 
sation and perception is then associated with what the 
child already knows, and is made part of the child’s 
mental stock. It becomes fixed in the memory and in the 
life of the child. Relationships between different things 
are established. 

^4. Generalization (Conception).—^This simply means 
the forming of general ideas and follows on from per¬ 
ception. Generalization and association will often be 
going on at the same time. 

^ 5. Use .—Finally comes the use of the knowledge 

gained. Generalizations are tested out in action and 
their truth established. Knowledge gained is expressed 
in action and thus made a real part of the make-up of 
the child. No knowledge is really part of us until we 
have used it. We cannot say we know a thing until we 
have put our knowledge into action in some way or 
other. Hence the importance of expression work in all 
learning which is assimilating of knowledge. 

It will also be noted that the beginning of the process 
is of great importance. Accurate knowledge depends on 
accurate sensation. If we go wrong there then the 
whole process will go wrong. Hence it is very important 
to train the senses of children. Accurate observation 
not only with the eyes but with all the senses is essen¬ 
tial to all accurate and satisfactory learning. 

We must also remember that in this type of learning, 
purpose also plays a great part. We observe the things 
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we are interested in. Those things which do not appeal 
to us, which have nothing to do with our purposes in 
life, we let go. Hence purpose will influence this whole J- 
process of learning. Not only will it motivate our 
learning, but it will determine what we learn and how 
we learn it. It is difficult to over-estimate the impor¬ 
tance of purpose in the learning process, of whatever 

type of learning we are thinking. 

To sum up, we have the following ways in which 
children learn and the following different types of 


learning. 

1. What has been called pragmatic learning. 

The learning process, at least during the first 
months of the child’s life, is almost exclusively, it 
not completely, confined to gaining knowledg 
through the practical necessities that confront lum. 
This is a fundamental law of learning for child and 
brute aUke, and covers the widest r^ges ot racial 
and individual experience. It is for this reason that 
knowledge is termed practical or pragmatic, it 
becomes an instrument by which the proper adjust¬ 
ment is accomplished. Thus learning develops as 
there is a need and in direct response to this 

need.^ 


Learning here is a matter of the child finding how 
he can use the things in his environment, and how he 
can use his own limbs and body. This is done at first 
by what we call trial and error. The child tries firs 
one way of acting and then another, till he strikes the 
way that satisfies him; that is, that enables him to fulfil 
his purpose. This method is soon modified by the use 
of the intelligence, although it is stiU found in adults 
when they are confronted with a puzzle. 


IS. S. Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 16 (Macmillan). 
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This type of learning is that of simple skills, the 
formation of bodily habits and habitual ways of response 
such as we have in learning to write and to use tools. 

2. We also have imitation. There is in all children 
this tendency to express their urge to action through 
imitation of what others do and say. It is probably due 
to the working of the herd instinct. Imitation may be 
both conscious and unconscious. With small children 
it is usually unconscious. That is, they copy what others 
do, without thinking that they are imitating and without 
any conscious purpose. In school, however, imitation 
is often conscious as when the child consciously imitates 
the way the teacher writes or reads or draws a map. 
The type of learning that is the result of imitation will 
usually be the same as above, but there may also be 
a perceptual type of learning. 

^ 3. Perceptual and conceptual learning. This is the 

learning which follows from sensation which is inter¬ 
preted. Then the interpretation is generalized. Most 
of what we term academic learning is done in this way. 
The child sees an object, understands what he sees, and 
then puts it into a class. Two types of learning are 
involved in this, the perceptual and the conceptual. In 
this way we learn general ideas, rules, definitions and 
principles. 

4. Learning by association. This way of learning 
simply means linking up one idea with another and so 
with previous knowledge. In this way ideas and facts 
are remembered and a body of knowledge is built up. 
This type of learning is called the associative type, and 

^ in this way we learn verbatim information and remem¬ 
ber ideas and facts. 

5. We leam hy doing as has been emphasized many 
times. This type of learning is the active type. 


the principles of teaching 
Learning takes place through action and this meth^ of 
learning is, or should he, used in connexion with aU 

kinds of work. 

6 We must never forget that chUdren learn through 

play. This again appUes to all kinds of work. Children 

learn better and more thoroughly when work is done 
in the spirit of play than at any other time. Play « 
simply an attitude to life which arouses interest, stimu¬ 
lates responses and ensures the exercise of all the 

powers on the work in hand. 

Factors Influencing Learning 

There are various conditions of life and school which 
have a very definite effect on our pupils as they learn. 
If we wish to help them to learn and to make the mos 
satisfactory adjustment to life, it is necessary for us 
to keep these conditions in mind. The followmg are the 

most important. 

1. Learning depends on hereditary endowment. 

The inherited instinctive tendencies vary m strengt 
from chUd to chUd. The native inteUigence of eve^ 

child is different from that of every ^ 

Children vary also in particular abilities. The c ever 
child can profit more from past experience than cM 
the dull one. He can see relationships more quicWy 
and so can learn more easily and better. One chil 
easily one particular type of subject-matter, wtoh 
is connected with his particular ability, while mother 
may find the same subject-matter difficult and othm 
things easy. Hereditary endowment cannot be chang^ 
nor increased (though it may be used and developed). 
Ability to learn and the rate of learning are therefor* 
conditioned by this endowment. 
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2. Learning depends on the physical condition of 
children. 

Learning is affected by bodily weakness, chronic 
illness, malnutrition, fatigue and general health condi¬ 
tions. The home environment, conditions of living, 
ventilation, lighting of the home, the amount of work 
(other than homework) that has to be done at home, 
the distance that has to be walked when coming to 
school, all these affect the rate of learning and the 
general response of the child. In this connexion we 
have also to remember that the bodily condition of the 
teacher affects the rate of learning of the child, since 
it affects the way in which a lesson is taught, and the 
relationship between teacher and cliild. 

3. Learning depends on stimulation. 

We have already seen the importance of motivation 
in connexion with teaching ; that is, when we consider 
the process from the teacher’s point of view. Exactly 
the same considerations apply when we look at the 
process from the pupil’s point of view. A child grows 
and develops mentally and physically and spiritually as 
the different environmenfs in which he is placed make 
demands on liim. School is an artificially organized 
environment. The child learns as this environment 
makes demands on him, that is, as it arouses his interest. 
The guidance of the teacher is mainly a matter of giving 
the right kind of stimulus to help him to learn the 
right things in the right way. 

Stimulation will be given in various ways, and all 
that has been suggested in connexion with motivation 
applies here. 

4. Learning depends on the goal set before pupils. 

Each child should have a definite goal set before him, 

a standard which he is expected to reach. This should 
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be done both in the sphere of gaining information and 
in that of gaining skill. For small children the goal or 
standard should be one which can be qmckly reached 
Then another will be set. For older ones more distant 
goals may be set. But there should be definite goals 
which the child clearly envisages and clearly under¬ 
stands, if we wish to stimulate learning. Pupils should 
be given opportunities to check their own progress 
against such standards, as they make progress, ^en 
work is marked or tests given, the children should 
always be told their marks. As we have already seen 
marking should take other things into consideration 
besides the objective standard reached in the work done. 

In correcting exercises we should emphasize suc¬ 
cess by marking somewhat more lemently and 
cSicizing less severely in the early stages of 
practice. The standards can be raised ^ 

as proficiency and confidence develop. To marK 
and criticize savagely at the beginning is like pmch- 
ing out the top of a tender young plant. , . 

This last rule was weU exemplified in a lear^ 
experiment undertaken by a number of America 
university students. One section of the students 
believed that they had reached the limit t"®'’- 
ability to improve, and, more or less 
ceased to try further. The supervisor hereupon 
^Lranged^ the scores of that section to show ^ 
apparent increase. At once the students concern^ 
renewed their efforts and went on to catch up and 
actually beat the artificial improvement. 

As this experiment shows, not only is it important to 
take other conditions into account besides the objective 
value of the exercise, when marking, but U is also 
important to avoid complacency in the pupil. The pup 




/ 


3 A* %he Principles of Teaching Method, p. 124 (Harrap) 
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should never be allowed to feel that there is no room 
for improvement in his work, that there is nothing more 
A for him to learn. 

A little learning is a dangerous thing in so far 
as it may make a child content with what he has 
accomplished. The child’s felt need for a skill is 
decreased once he has obtained enough proficiency 
to accomplish his immediate purpose. It is impor¬ 
tant, therefore, that as soon as the child begins to 
acquire skills, he should set for himself suitable 
specific standards of accuracy and precision.^ 

5. Learning is helped by associating things as parts 
of a total situation. 

As Thorndike has pointed out we should put together 
things which we want to go together. The fuller an 
experience can be made within the limits of the child’s 
ability to assimilate it, the more fruitful will be the 
.' learning. Such association should not be artificial or 
forced however. It should arise naturally. This is 
one reason for the success of the project method. In 
carrying out a project many different things are brought 
together as parts of one process, and their connexion 
is easily understood by pupils. 

6. Fruitful learning depends on guidance and 
instruction. 

Pupils have to be guided in selecting the best response 
to their environment. They have to be shown why one 
response is better than another. They have to have 
guidance, when they begin to practise after the first 
selection. This is particularly necessary in the right 
^ methods of using tools, whether those tools be words, 
pen, hammer or saw. 

^ R. Strang, An Introduction to Child Study, pp. 485-86 
(Macmillan). 
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One of the best ways of guidance, especially with 
smaller children, when a skill is being learnt, is by 
demonstration of the right way to do a thing. Nand ^ 
Lai Bose, the famous artist of Shantiniketan, when 
teaching children to draw often watches what they are 
trying to do, then himself draws what they have been 
trying to draw, alongside their own efforts, and goes 
on, saying nothing at all. The demonstration and the 
comparison is left to do its own work and to give the 
guidance necessary. 

7. Learning is affected by the emotional condition of 
pupils. 

Fear and feelings of insecurity and of inferiority 
militate against learning. Emotional conditions are 
usually brought about by the attitude of older people 
towards the child. Praise should always be used as 
extensively cis possible by the teacher, as it rouses self- . 
confidence and stimulates further effort. It works 
against feelings of inferiority and against fear. Praise 
and approbation for work well done or well attempted, 
helps to build up confidence, self-respect, self-reliance 
and hope. The child is given the satisfaction which, as 
we shcill see, is essential for all permanent learning. But 
if a child is continually given the idea that his work is 
bad, that he cannot succeed, and that he has no ability, 
he will soon develop all the unfortunate characteristics 
which result from a feeling of inferiority. This is not 
to say that the teacher must never find fault, and never 
censure a child for poor work. But praise should be 
given whenever possible and whenever the teacher feels 
that the child is doing his best and working well. As ^ 
a rule we are too free with fault-finding and too chary 
with our praise. The child^s learning suffers when this 
IS the case. 
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8. Learning is always the result of a total situation. 

We have considered various factors separately, but 
in life these factors do not function separately. We have 
always to take the whole situation into account. This 
situation includes the native abihty of the child, his 
physical condition, his environment and its effects, his 
purposes, desires, ambitions, his emotional development, 
his previous experience, and the guidance and instruc¬ 
tion he has had. 

The more the total situation in which the child finds 
himself when in school, is related to life, the more 
fruitful and permanent his learning will be. For 
example, problems in arithmetic ought to be in a practi¬ 
cal form such as the pupil will meet with in his everyday 
life. History should be related to present day problems. 
The total learning situation should not be, as it were, 
^ suspended in a vacuum, but should be, as far as pos¬ 
sible, a life situation. 


CHAPTER V 

THE LAWS OF LEARNING 

As we study the learning process and the way in which 
children, and adults also, learn, we are able to see 
certain principles or laws which are usually followed 
when people learn. We cannot claim that every time 
anything is learnt by a child, these laws, or all of them, 
are followed. But these laws give us an idea of what 
^ generally happens, and it is true to say that if these 
principles are followed, then learning will be more satis¬ 
factory, and the results of work much better, than if 
they are disregarded. A knowledge of these laws of 
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learning should help us a great deal in planning our 
lessons, and in helping our children to make good 
progress in their work. Following them will make / 
school and school work easier and more pleasant both 
for our children and for ourselves. It is therefore 
important for us to understand, as well as possible, the 
laws of learning; that is, how our children normally 

1. The first law is the laio of readiness. This can be 
stated as follows. Learning takes place best when a 
person is ready to learn. When a stimulus is present 
then learning foUows naturaUy. When a person is thus 
ready to act, acting gives satisfaction, but being prevent¬ 
ed from acting causes dissatisfaction. When a person 
is not ready to act, is not stimulated, then being made 
to act causes dissatisfaction. 

This is really just another way of saying what we y 
have already emphasized numbers of times, that every 
one has an urge to activity, and that there are various 
channels through which this desire to be active works. 

To act when these instinctive tendencies are aroused, 
that is, when a person is stimulated, gives us satisfac¬ 
tion To be prevented from acting at such a time 
causes annoyance. We learn best then when we 
ready to act, and that means that we learn best when 
our instinctive tendencies have been aroused and the 
urge to activity is making itself felt. We must remem¬ 
ber, of course, that when we use the word act, we are 
thinking of mental acting as well as of bodily acting. 
When an instinct functions, the whole personality 

functions. , ’ 

A small boy is always ready to play. The teacne 

tells the class that they are going to have a game. 

In so doing he stimulates the class. They are ready or 
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action. In order to play the game it is necessary to 
get some things ready, such as some sticks which may 
have to be cut, or some words have to be written on 
pieces of cardboard. Because of the children’s readi¬ 
ness to act, they eagerly do what has to be done, even 
though there may be a little delay in carrying out their 
purpose while they learn to make properly whatever 
has to be made. They learn because they are ready 
to act. 

Or again the teacher may appeal to the instinct of 
pugnacity and arrange a competition in work. Again 
the children are stimulated. They are ready for action, 
physical or mental. When they find that to take part 
in the competition they have to learn how to spell 
certain words, they willingly learn them, and in the 
same way will learn whatever is necessary for success 
in the competition. 

A class is asked to put on a play. This appeals to 
the self-assertive instinct and to the creative urge in 
the children. They are thus ready, stimulated. As a 
result they learn a great deal by heart, and make a great 
many things in order that the play may be a success. 

Thus we see that the law of readiness is just another 
way of expressing the truth that we have already con¬ 
sidered when we were studying the matter of giving 
lessons. We must prepare the minds of our children for 
what we want them to do and to learn. We must 
stimulate our children if they are going to learn well 
and with satisfaction to themselves. The more we can 
use the instinctive tendencies and effect their sublima¬ 
tion, the better will our children learn. 

There is a term sometimes used in discussing this law 
of readiness, the term ‘ mind-set ’. Now mind-set simply 
means a general readiness of the person for a certain 
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type of activity. The readiness for one particular 
action which we have been discussing, is really the 
result of a mind-set. Mind-set is broader and more 

general than readiness. 

A boy may have a mind-set for learning to play a 
certain game, say hockey. This is his general attitude 
of mind. He wants eagerly to learn this game. It is 
for the time being his general purpose. He is theretee 
ready to learn anything connected with the game. He 
is ready to learn how to hold the stick, to learn how 
to use it, to learn to keep his position in the team, to 
learn how and when to pass the ball. These are all 
smaller purposes which he is ready to carry out m order 
to achieve his greater purpose. Thus psychologically 
there is no difference between the nature of mmd-set 
and readiness. The one is concerned with the larger 
purpose and the other, readiness, with the smaller 

subsidiary purposes. 

For example we have a mind-set to pass a certam 
examination. We are therefore ready to learn various 
subjects in which we have to pass if we are to pass the 

examination as a whole. 

2. The second law of learning is the law of matura¬ 
tion. There are periods during their development when 
children are ‘ ready ’ for learning different subjects an 
skills. At such periods, training and instruction pro uce 
very rapid gains in learning as compared with other 

periods. t ^ i nf 

This is really a particular instance of the law 

readiness. There is an increasing amount of evidence 
to show that at certain definite stages in their matura¬ 
tion, children are ready to learn to read, to write an 
to learn various arithmetical processes. We know tn 
there is a definite stage of development at which a ch 
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will learn to walk. To try to get him to walk before 
this stage has been reached not only gives no advantage 
A but is definitely harmful. It is the same with talking. 
When the period for learning to talk has been reached, 
in a short time the child learns a surprising number of 
words. He is deeply interested in saying words, and 
instruction at this period is far more effective than 
before this time, and, as a matter of fact, than ever 
afterwards. 

In Denmark the same result was noticed. Many 
pupils in the Folk Schools make very rapid progress 
although they come to the schools without any other 
teaching than they receive in the elementary schools 
which they left at the age of 14. ‘ Experience proves, 

however, that the same amount of information which it 
takes the half-grown youth—dozing on the school forms 
^ —three to five years to learn, can be acquired by adults 
who are keen on learning and who have done practical 
work, in the space of three to five months.* ^ 

Periods of rapid learning are usually the result of 
some aptitude approaching maturity at the time. It 
follows then that when we give our pupils work to do, 
it should be given with their degree of maturity in 
mind. A great deal of experimenting needs to be done 
in this country to find the times of maturity for dif¬ 
ferent subjects and skills. We probably try to teach 
ordinary arithmetical processes at too early an age. But 
as far as our knowledge goes we should take into 
account the readiness provided by maturation. 

3. The third law of learning is the law of purpose. 

^ The stronger a personas purpose to do a thing the 
greater is his readiness to learn what is connected with 

* H. Begtnip, H. Lund, P. Manniche, The Folk High-Schools of 
Denmark, p. 134 (Oxford University Press). 
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cai-rying out his purpose, and the greater his lack of 

readiness to do anything that is not connected with 

achieving his purpose. 

It is not necessary to say much about this law. From 
all we have been considering we have seen what a great 
place purpose plays in our lives and in all teaching and 
learning. We have just seen how we are made ready 
to learn by the stimulating of our instinctive tenden¬ 
cies and there is always a purpose before us, consciously 
and unconsciously, when our instincts are functioning^ 
Hence if we wish to get our children into a state of 
readiness for learning, we shall try to see that they 
have a purpose consciously before them. If they are 
carrying out a purpose, or wish to carry out a purpose 
which they really feel and appreciate, then they wiU 
be really ready for acting and learning. The more we 
can utiUze the purposes of our children the more satis¬ 
factory will our work be to ourselves and to our 

children. This is the basis of the project method. 

4. The fourth law of learning is the law of exercise. 
We learn what we practise. We do not learn what we 
do not practise. When we act or when we think there 
is action in the nervous system. A modification o 
certain nerve patterns takes place. The result is that 
it is easier for us to act in that way or think that 
thought the next time. The connexion between 
stimulus and response has been established, 
oftener we act in the same way the better establishe 
that connexion between stimulus and response becomes, 
and the result is that we find it easier to do that parti¬ 
cular action. This goes on until we say that an action 
or a mode of thought becomes habitual, and we act and 
think without paying attention to what we do. 
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Now this is something which is well known to every¬ 
body. But it is something to which we do not always 
pay sufficient attention. If we wish our children to 
learn properly we must give them opportunities of 
practising or establishing the connexion between 
stimulus and response. When the child has first learned 
that four times three are twelve, he has to think and 
try to remember when again asked what four times 
three are. Gradually, if we give the child enough 
opportunities for repeating this line of thought, of mak¬ 
ing this response, his answer becomes automatic, and we 
say he has learned his table. Similarly with actions, 
we learn to master our environment only by repetition. 

Repetition should be continual but not too prolonged 
at any one time. It should be for short periods often 
repeated. This is why in school we have periods for 
^ all subjects every week, and do not do a great deal of 
work at one subject and then drop it for a term or a 
year. We keep on working at it steadily doing a little 
every day or every week and so getting frequent repeti¬ 
tion and ensuring steady assimilation of what is learnt. 

5. The law of satisfaction. We learn things and to 
do things that bring us satisfaction and we learn not 
to do things which bring us annoyance. 

We can put this another way by saying that the con¬ 
nexions between stimuli and responses become strong 
when we get satisfaction from the responses but remain 
weak or are not formed at all when we get annoyance 
from the response. 

If there were only the law of practice then we would 
^ continually learn the wrong ways of doing things. When 
we begin to learn to read, we read words wrongly far 
oftener than we read them correctly and yet we gradual¬ 
ly learn to read them correctly even though we seem 
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to get more practice at the incorrect way. In the same 
way when we are learning to play a game, at fu*st we 
hit the ball wrongly far oftener than we hit it right^ , 
that is, we get more practice at the wrong way of doing 
things than at the right way. Why then do we learn 

gradually to do it the right way ? 

The reason is in this fifth law, namely, that we do 
not learn things that give us no satisfaction. When we 
do things wrongly, for example, when we read a word 
wrongly, or when we hit the ball wrongly, we get no 
satisfaction, and so we do not learn to do things that 
way The connexion between the stimulus and the 
response is not established. But when we do it cor¬ 
rectly, then we feel satisfaction and the connexion or 
bond between stimulus and response is strengthened 
so that we are liable to act in this same way the next 

time the stimulus occurs. U 

From this it follows that when teaching we should be 

careful to see to it that the chUd feels pleasure and 
satisfaction when he does something the right way. tn 
doing so we are helping him to learn. And it is also 
true of course that we must try to see to it that when 
a thing is done wrongly, the child feels dissatisfaction. 
This feeling will arise naturally if the child is trying 
to carry out a purpose, and finds that the wrong way 
of doing things prevents him from achieving his purpose. 

In learning to play a game we do not usu^y have 
to bring in any extraneous result to cause a feeling o 
dissatisfaction. The chUd realizes for himself that the 
way he is acting will not help him to play the game. 
But often in school it is necessary for us to bring m ^ 
other elements to make sure that wrongly done wor 
will be accompanied by feelings of dissatisfaction. s 
we have seen, by far the best way of doing this is w en 
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the dissatisfaction is intrinsic, and follows naturally 
from failure to carry out a pui*pose. But sometimes we 
have to use various forms of punishment, more or less 
severe, as circumstances seem to demand, in order to 
associate unpleasant consequences with a course of 
action which is wrong, and which we do not wish to 
become habitual with the child. Often the disappoint¬ 
ment of the teacher is enough, or the realization that he 
has fallen below the level of the class will be enough to 
make the child feel dissatisfaction. The teacher will 
have to take measures according to the individual 
natures of his children and according to circumstances. 
But he must always remember that work done in the 
right way should bring with it satisfaction whether 
intrinsic or attached, and that work done wrongly ought 
in the same way to bring feelings of dissatisfaction. 
Only so will learning take place along right lines. There 
is no need to point out how important this is in the 
primary school stages where so many habits are being 
formed, since so much in the future life of the child 
depends on a good start. 

This law does not mean that children must get into 
the habit of doing only those things that please them, 
and are never to be expected to do anything that causes 
trouble, or brings pain, or causes difficulty. The feeling 
of satisfaction may be caused by slow progress towards 
a distant goal, and the gradual achievement of a great 
purpose. To reach this goal and to accomplish that 
purpose, the child will be ready to endure pain and 
trouble, to do monotonous and dull work from which he 
gets little pleasure. But he gets his satisfaction as he 
realizes that each step he makes takes him nearer his 
goal. In the case of small children it is necessary for 
satisfaction to be immediate. But, as children grow, 
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the necessity for this immediacy disappears, and more 
distant goals are recognized. A boy will look o 

an examination and feel satisfaction as he graduaUy 
finds himself covering and understanding the copses 
which have to be prepared for the examination. Satis¬ 
faction and dissatisfaction are not at all the same as the 

so-called pleasure-pain principle. 

6 The law of selection.—When learning we select the 

response which seems best to fulfil our purpose of the 
time. This follows as a corollary from the law ot 
satisfaction. When we are stimulated we can make a 
number of responses. This is one of the ways m which 
we differ from animals. When our instinctive powers 
function we can respond to the stimulus in a number ot 
different ways. We then select which of these viays we 
are going to, as it were, adopt; that is, the way which we 
think will best achieve our purpose, and which we wi 
therefore learn. This selection is determined by the 
previous law, the law of satisfaction. When there ^e 
a number of responses open to a child, he w 
that which brings him satisfaction; that is, the cou 
of action which, as far as he can judge, will best help 

him to fulfil his purpose of the time. 

Suppose a boy is learning to make a stool. He 
a piece of wood for a leg, and a saw. Now it is ^ssible 
for him to do a number of different things with that 
piece of wood and that saw. He may cut the piece of 
wood in two and so make it useless for his pui^se H 
may cut it down the centre and make it too ^ fo 
purpose. So he will choose the response to the stimulus 
of the saw and the wood, which, in his judgen^n , w 
best help him to make the leg of the stool. 
the leg gives him satisfaction, and therefore, he select 

fhift particular response. 
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But suppose another boy is in a bad mood and wants 
to annoy his teacher. For the time being this is his 
purpose. So he selects the response which will enable 
him to carry out this purpose. He cuts the piece of 
wood into two short pieces. By so doing he will surely 
make his teacher annoyed, and in carrying out his 
purpose, will, at least until the teacher takes action, feel 
satisfaction. If the teacher’s reaction is not sufficiently 
unpleasant for the boy, the boy will repeat a similai* 
selection of responses the next time he wishes to annoy 
his teacher. 

As can be seen, often a child who is learning will, 
because of defective knowledge, choose a response which 
will not help him to carry out his purpose. Here our 
fifth law comes into action and because he gets no 
satisfaction from this response there will be little tend- 
^ ency to choose it again. At the same time it is the 
teacher’s task to help his children to select the right 
response, so that learning may take place more quickly 
than by a continual process of trial and error. The child 
must learn to use his intelligence in selecting his 
response and the teacher will help him to do this. 

7. The law of association.—When we are learning, 
new ideas tend to become associated with ideas already 
in the mind. This connexion which is established be¬ 
tween ideas results in the child, when an idea comes 
into his mind, ‘calling up’ other ideas with which the 
first idea has been associated or connected. 

We have already seen the importance of linking up 
new knowledge with knowledge already possessed by 
^ the child, when teaching. If we can help the child to 
associate ideas, or in other words, to organize his know¬ 
ledge, we will be helping him to learn and to be able 
to recall. 
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There is nothing more characteristic of the 
thL hs sUetic actimty. Our "^^s are c—- 
Iv employed in combinmg sensations. It is tim 
tLt Te learn to know objects For example we 

combine certain sensations of form 

smell and perceive an apple, ^e may ^so t 
a general idea or concept of an apple, without re 
LlUng a definite mental image. Thus the mind is 

busy, not^ only in --t^-blnTS^'^'^l'reTrranging 

= Sefrnd^dea. Oene^ spe^S - 

r rir thScfoT a^ur clkV = 

iTthls suggests a certain player who belongs to 

another school, so that ^^L’’°^p^u"th^e. 

self wondering if he would like to je 

It is evident that the use and guiding of P ^ i 
of association is one of the essentials of teachmg 

(and of lear3iing). 

There are several different ways in which association 

nected which occur together, that is one f 

in time I think of a book and immediately after 

of the author. Ideas also are picture 

are brought together by interest. I think of “ P ‘ 

and then of the object in it which specify 
me though it may not have been the next ide 

came to my mind in order of time. 

(b) Association by similarity. We tend to thmX 

things together when they are alike in some way. Je 

see a person and are reminded of some one who 1 

very like hiin. 

1P. R. Cole, The Method and Technique of Teaching, P- 40 
(Oxford University Press). 
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(c) Association by contrast. We tend to think 
together of things which are opposite to each other. 

(d) Association of cause and effect. When we think 
of a cause we then think of the result and perhaps vice 
versa. 

There are other ways in which association works 
but these are the most important. We can see how 
these associative tendencies and ways of working of 
the mind will be used in learning. We learn things 
together which come together in time or in interest. We 
learn a result when we learn a cause. We learn 
together those tilings which are alike or which are 
violently opposed or are opposites. Thus this law of 
association can be used in all our work to help our 
children as they learn. 

There is a well-known experiment that was carried 
out on a dog. Every time the dog was given some meat 
a bell was rung. When the dog was given the meat 
saliva began to flow. After some time so firmly was the 
association with the ringing of the bell established that 
when the bell was rung even though no meat was 
present, the dog’s mouth watered. 

Another experiment of the same sort was carried out 
with a child and a rabbit. A child was shown a rabbit 
and at once put out his hand to play with it. But just 
at that moment a loud noise was made which frightened 
the child. The child at once drew back his hand. The 
same thing was done a number of times until at last 
the child became frightened at the sight of the rabbit 
even though no noise was made. 

We use punishment in the same way in school. 
Punishment and an order are associated so that after 
a while the order alone is necessary. This particular 
association probably works only with younger children. 
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8. The law of recency .—Of two experiences other¬ 
wise equal we are more likely to recall the more recent 
one. 

This is another way of stating what is sometimes 
called the law of disuse, which is simply that if we do 
not use what we have learned then we tend to forget it. 

If a boy learns that four times three is twelve, and 
then this is not used and not practised, he will soon for¬ 
get it. He remembers those things which are recent in 
his experience. This means that until knowledge 
becomes habitual we have to give regular opportunities 
for revising it and making it recent. This is another 
reason why in school we do not work at one subject 
and then drop it for a term or a long while, but try 
to do something at each subject each day or at least each 
week. The law of recency requires us to keep up 
experience as much as we can, until knowledge is so 
ingrained that it is habitual or automatic. Hence in our 
teaching work frequent revision is very necessary. 

9. The law of transitoriness .—^There are certain 
times at which certain interests are prominent, or, as 
we can say, when certain instinctive tendencies show 
more strongly than at others. If we do not take 
advantage of these times the interest tends to disappear. 

Many psychologists think that different instinctive 
likings show themselves at different ages, and that 
learning and school work should be arranged to suit 
these changes. We know that definite changes occur 
during adolescence, and that the interests of the adoles¬ 
cent are quite different from those of the child of nine 
and ten years of age. For example, we know that 
adolescence is the time to present ideals because the 
adolescent is interested in ideals, and also that this is 
the time to present the religious appeal. If this period 
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is missed, then very often the interest in ideals and 
religion fades away, never to be revived. 

In the same way during the period of from eight or 
nine years to twelve years of age or so, the herd instinct 
is very strong and we have what we call the ‘ gang ^ 
period. The boy of this age is a keen Wolf Cub, or can 
be if given the opportunity, and this is one example of 
how the emergence of an instinctive urge can be used 
for the purpose of learning. If this opportunity is missed, 
the child will lose a gi’eat deal. Later through team 
games the tendency to co-operate can be used. 

This law means that we have to be on the look-out 
for the times when urges and desires emerge and should 
be ready to make use of them in our work. If we 
use them then learning becomes much easier and much 
more satisfying because it comes naturally. 

10. The law of multiple learning .—We never learn 
just one thing at a time. We always learn a number of 
things together. This is sometimes called the law of 
concomitant learnings. 

During school hours the child is not simply learning 
the things which come in the lesson. He is also learning 
from the character of the teacher, from the teacher’s 
attitude to his work and to his children, from his words, 
and from his actions, learning perhaps things which 
would astonish the teacher if he realized them. 

When the teacher is taking a reading lesson with his 
class, his pupils will be learning certain things about 
the subject of their reading lesson. They will also be 
learning either to like or dislike, with different degrees 
of intensity, reading and literature. They will be deve- 
loping some attitude or other towards their teacher, 
and this will colour their whole future lives. They 
will also be developing some attitude or other towards 

6 
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school and towards education in general, and this again 
is going to colour their whole future. They will be 
learning to be sincere or to be insincere, to express ^ 
exactly what they think about the subject in hand or 
to keep their own feelings and ideas to themselves, and 
to give out what they think the teacher wants, or what 
they think will get them good marks. They will be 
learning to cheat or to work honestly. They wiE be 
learning to express themselves and to develop a liking 
for creative work, or they will be learning to be passive 
and to suppress all initiative. They will be learning 
to depend on themselves and to think for themselves, 
or to look to someone else for help whenever a difficulty 
arises, and to have no self-dependence. They will be 
learning to do what is right because they fear punish¬ 
ment, or to do it because they can see that it is right 
and the better way of acting, both for themselves and 
for others with whom they are living. They will be 
learning good manners or bad, selfishness or unselfish¬ 
ness. All these things are being learnt, and they are 

all being learnt at the same time. 

As we can easily see many of these concomitant 

learnings are far more important than the mere attain¬ 
ing of intellectual knowledge. Yet we very easily forpt 
them, and pay no attention to them, as all our attention 
is on the intellectual knowledge. It is most important 
for the real success of our work, and for the future of 
our pupils, that we keep this law constantly in mind, 
and do our best to see to it that the concomitant learn¬ 
ings of our children are such as will help them to 
develop into good and cultured citizens. ^ 

Attendant learnings are built into the nervo^ 
system like other learnings, by practice with sa^ 
faction. Teachers need to provide their pupils witn 
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large opportunities for practising good attendant 
learnings with success. They also need to allow 
little chance for their pupils to practise bad 
attendant learnings, certainly never with satisfac¬ 
tion, Let success and satisfaction attend the right. 
Let failure and annoyance attend the wrong. In 
this, as in other forms of learning, the power of 
teachers is limited. They cannot compel learning,, 
but they can encourage and guide it.^ 


CHAPTER VI 

METHODS OF LEARNING 
Memorizing 

One of the fundamental facts about memorizing which 
all teachers must constantly bear in mind is that the 
child’s natural power of retention cannot be changed, 
either for better or for worse. In other words we 
cannot improve our natural power to remember things 
by practising and by exercising our memories. The 
natural power of retentiveness remains the same. This 
power of retentiveness depends on a certain quality of 
the brain matter. The brains of some possess this 
quality to a high degree. Others possess it to a very 
low degree, and the majority come at various stages 
in between. But as Professor James reiterates, no 
amount of culture would seem capable of modifying a 
man’s general retentiveness. There can be no improve¬ 
ment of the general or elementary faculty of memory. 
It is often supposed that those who memorize a great 
deal do strengthen their power to retain facts in their 

iW. H. Kilpatrick, How We Leam, p. 32 (Y.M.CA. Publishing 
House). 
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memories. But actors when questioned on this point 
have denied that continual practice at learning their 
parts makes any difference to their power of memorizing. 

We do find, however, that it is possible to train our¬ 
selves to memorize things more easily and more quickly, 
and that we can also train ourselves to retain what we 
have memorized for a longer time than we could retain 
it previously. The explanation of this is that we can 
improve our methods of learning, our methods of dealing 
with the subject-matter we are memorizing. We can 
learn better methods of organizing our work, of going 
about the task of memorizing. It is in this improvement 
in our methods of work that we find the explanaffon 
of an apparent improvement in the power of memorizing. 
A child may take a long while to learn a poem off by 
heart when he understands little of its meaning. It 
is more or less like nonsense rhymes to him. Then 
teacher shows him that his work wUl be easier if he 
understands the meaning of what he is trying to 
memorize. As the child then follows this plan he finds 
that he can memorize poems more quickly. It is not tha 
there has been any change in his power of retentiveness, 
but that there has been a change in his method. He 
is now dealing with his subject-matter in a better way, 


and so can memorize it more quickly. 

As to the memorizing of facts by actors, Pro essor 

James says, 

What it has done for them is to improve ^eir 
power of studying a part systematic^y. 
mind is now fuU of precedents m the way ®t 
intonation, emphasis, gesticulation ; the new w 
awaken distinct suggestions and decisions ^ 
caught up in fact, into a pre-existing network, like 
Ae merchant’s prices or the athlete’s store of 
records, and are recollected easier, although the 
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mere native tenacity is not a whit improved, and 
is usually, in fact, impaired with age. 

. It is a case of better remembering by better 

^ thinking. Similarly when schoolboys improve, by 
practice, in ease of learning by heart, the improve¬ 
ment, will, I am sure, be always found to reside 
in the viode of study of the particular piece (due 
to the greater interest, the greater suggestiveness, 
the generic similarity with other pieces, the more 
sustained attention, etc.) and not at all to any 
enhancement of the brute retentive power.^ 

Thus in seeking to help our pupils to memorize we 
have to pay attention to the methods used. It is here 
that improvement can be made and help can be effective. 

There are a number of principles that we have to 
keep in mind when dealing with this matter of 
memorizing. 

1. In the first place, memorizing is a method of 
learning which has to be used with great caution. 
There is a danger inherent in it. The danger is this. 
If children are encouraged to memorize too much, and 
if they are given the idea that learning and education 
consist in learning things off by heart, then they will 
never learn to think, and their education will be a 
purely superficial affair. Very many people find it fairly 
easy to memorize, easier than to think and to solve 
problems. Great thinkers and workers do not memorize 
more than they can help. Their brains and their time 
can be put to better use. To them the important thing 
is to know where to find information, so that they 
can get it when necessary. ‘ Unless there is some special 
reason for doing so do not memorize verbatim, but 
know whore information on all subjects is to be 
found.’ ^ 

* W. James, Psychology, Vol. I, p. 664 (Macmillan). 

2 P, Hopkins, Aids to Successful Study, p. 43 (Allen & Unwin). 
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This is not to say of course that there should be no 
memorization in school. There are numbers of things 
■which have to be memorized if children are to be able 
to make any progress. Such things as tables in arith¬ 
metic must be memorized. It would waste far too much 
time if a table had to be looked up every time it had 
to be used. The point is that memorization is not an 
end in itself. It is to be used only when there is an 
advantage to be gained from it. The danger is that 
teachers and pupils finding it the easiest method of 
doing work, and, perhaps, of passing examinations, use 
it far more than it should be used. Memorization is 
allowed to take the place of thinking, and this is fatal 
to all real education. Unfortimately in large numbers 
of schools this is what happens. Notes are dictated by 
the teacher and learned off by heart by the pupils. Both 
are under the illusion that the pupUs are being educated. 
This is the great danger in the use of memorizing, ^d 
we must always be on our guard never to let memorizing 
take the place of thinking in our school work. 

The question then arises as to how we are to reduce 
the prominence of memory work in school. This is 
an especially difficult problem in view of the large place 
that examinations take in our educational work. One 
thing that we can do is to use aU our influence to see 
that the type of question set in examinations is not such 
as to encourage the use of memorization by pupils who 
are preparing for the examination. The trouble is 
not so much with examinations as such, as with the 
type of question set. It is possible, even in primary 
schools, to set questions which can be answered only 
when pupils think for themselves. In fact there is no 
reason why in certain subjects pupils should not be 
allowed to have their books in the examination room 
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with them. The examination would test how they could 
use those books, a much more important accomplish¬ 
ment than ability to learn screeds off by heart. The 
first thing we can do therefore to discourage unthinking 
memorizing is to ask questions in class work and in 
examinations, which will encourage pupils to use their 
brains and not to rely solely on their memories. The 
type of question we ask has a very great influence on 
the type of work our pupils do. 

In the second place we have to inculcate habits of 
mental alertness. Some people say that children, and 
others too, like to memorize because of mental laziness. 
It may be true that by the time children grow up and 
get into high school and college they show signs of 
mental laziness. If they do so it is because of bad habits 
they have developed. There is no mental laziness about 
the ordinary normal, healthy, small child. Our task is 
not so much one of overcoming mental laziness as one 
of seeing that it does not develop as a result of our bad 
teaching and bad methods. People will not be mentally 
lazy if they are taught properly from the time they 
start school. Our task is the positive one of encouraging 
them to be mentally active. If we do this, then they 
will not resort to memorizing, but will be eager to use 
their intelligence and to think. We should teach in 
such a way that we help our children to resist any 
temptation which may come to use their memories too 
much. They learn this bad habit from what we teach 
them, and from how we teach them. If the dangers of 
memorizing are to be avoided then we must help our 
pupils to develop the right habits of mental work. 

Having understood the danger of too much memor¬ 
izing, we can now proceed to consider the principles 
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to be kept in mind when legitimate memorizing is to 

be done. 

2. When pupils are to memorize anything they 
should understand it and its meaning. It is more 
difficult to remember a list of unconnected words 
which have no meaning than it is to remember the same 
number of words making up a sentence which expresses 
meaning. Thus if we can see a meaning in what we 
are trying to memorize we will be able to memorize it 
better. If a poem is to be learnt by heart the children 
should understand at least as much of the meaning as 
they are capable of understanding, before they set to 
work to memorize it. Otherwise we are simply uselessly 
increasing their work. The poem should be read over, 
talked about, explained and enjoyed, and then, as a last 
step in the process, learnt by heart. The better the 
meaning of a thing is understood the easier it is to 
associate the ideas in it with one another and with 
ideas already known. This association of ideas is 
something which makes learning by heart much easier. 
The less we can associate what we are trying to learn 
with what we already know, the more difficult will be 
our task of memorizing. When a long poem, for 
example, has to be cut up into parts, we should be 
careful to see that each pai’t is a unit as far as the 
meaning goes. The divisions should not be artificim 
according to a set number of lines or stanzas. It shoul 

be according to the divisions in meaning. 

3. Memorizing has to be motivated, if it is to be 
really successful. If the pupUs have a purpose, and can 
see that a certain amount of memorizing of some subject- 
matter is essential to the carrying out of that purpose, 
then memorizing is done quickly, is better done, an 
gives far more satisfaction. The obvious example is 
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the way in which children find no difficulty in memor¬ 
izing for a play which they have decided to stage. Their 
purpose helps them to go through cheerfully and suc¬ 
cessfully, what otherwise would be drudgery. 

Another way in which memorizing may be motivated 
is by a use of the play way. When memorizing is con¬ 
nected with a geime or a competition between two or 
more parties in a class, then we have a strong inolive 
which ensures memorization being done well and 
quickly. Often drill work which has to be done can be 
made more interesting in this way. 

Interest can be given to drill memory work by getting 
children to compete against their own records. They 
can keep records of the time it took them to learn certain 
things, and can see if they can reduce that time. They 
can keep a record of the number of times they have to 
■V go over material they are learning by heart, and see 
if they can reduce the number of times. Records of 
the length of time during which material is retained 
in the memory can be kept and comj^ared. 

As can be seen, interest plays a big part in ensuring 
ease in memorizing. If the child is interested in the 
material to be learned, or interested in it because of its 
use, then memorizing becomes much easier. 

4. AVhen memorizing has to be done the teacher 
should take any steps possible to secure concentration 
of attention. Interest, created or intrinsic, will ensure 
this. But usually the teacher should fix a time limit 
by which the material should be successfully commit¬ 
ted to memory. This will help to ensure attention being 
^ paid. The teacher of course, will have to fix generous 
limits until he gets experience. He will also have to 
take into account individual differences. Some children 
can memorize material much more quickly than others. 
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But as he knows his children and gets experience ^ to 
the average time taken to learn material by heart, he ^ 

will be able to fix limits fairly successfully. 

In connexion with the matter of attentmn tocher 
should see that short periods, coming frequently, 
spent on memorizing, in preference to long peri<^ 
coming less frequently. It is far better to have a few 
minutes every day at such work, th^ to ^^ve one long 
period once a week. Children can do their dnU work 
Ind indeed any kind of memorizing, much more 

“LSX « .Ki. 1. a.™. .. «"• 

unduly strained, and they do not get fabgued^ 

5, Another principle that must 
bered is the influence of the teacher As , ; g 

in considering the laws of learmng, the child is learnmg 

many things while the lesson is going on. O"® 
Concomitant learnings is the development oj the desue ^ 

to learn by heart passages and material 
When the child is really interested m 
example, or in good prose either, if the ^ 

the material well, unconsciously the desire to me>nom^ 
the attractive passages will be developed in POP‘1® , 
teacher's whole handling of his lesson will help ^or 
hinder this development. His examp e a , 
quote passages himself, will help m this. 

6. Memorizing takes place more quic y 
satisfactorily if we learn by wholes rather than y P 
That is if a poem is to be learnt by heart, then 
JrouW’learn" it as a whole rather than learnmg -e 
Lie first and then another line, or learnmg one s ^ 
first, and then another stanza, and so on. Jlie 

of learning by wholes consists in reading ,■ a to 

CholCpoem to be memorized and then attempUng to 
7^^ i much as possible. Then the whole poem .s 
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read a second time, and the attempt to recall made in 
the same way and so on. To most of us this method 
does not appeal at first sight, and it is certain that 
children will not use it if left to themselves. Numerous 
experiments have been made however, which show 
fairly conclusively that learning by wholes is from 10 
to 30 per cent better than learning by parts. That is, 
10 to 30 per cent less time is taken over leaining a 
poem, and it is also retained in the memory longer than 
if it is learnt line by line or stanza by stanza. We 
should therefore encourage our children to try to 
memorize by wholes and not in the usual way, by parts. 

This method is useful only in the case of such work 
as learning by heart a poem or a paragraph of prose. 
It should not be used for instance, in learning tables. 
Our aim here is that each part of the table may be 
^ known independently of the other parts. We do not 
want a child to have to go over the whole table in 
order to arrive at one part. A child should not have 
to go through the whole of the nine times table to find 
what eight times nine are. But in the case of such a 
thing as a poem which is a complete whole, and which 
we wish to know as a whole, the method is beneficial. 

One reason why it is easier to learn by reading the 
whole poem through instead of concentrating on one 
part after another, is that we get the whole poem 
associated together, as it were. If we learn one stanza 
at a time, we have a number of separate entities which 
are often not properly associated together. We see this 
^ when a child gets stuck in the middle of a poem, and 
cannot get on till he is given the beginning of the next 
verse. His stanzas are associated together in them¬ 
selves, but not to one another. When the poem is learnt 
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as one whole, then each stanza is associated with the 
stanza following it. 

When leai'ning by wholes the time given to a repeti- ^ 
tion of each part of the poem is more evenly spaced out, 
and time is not wasted in going over stanzas already well 
known. When one stanza at a time is learnt usually 
the first stanza is gone over far more than the last one. 
The child goes over it every time he goes over the poem 
as far as he has learnt it. This need not be done, but 
it is what usually happens. When the method of 
learning the poem as a whole is used, the time given 
to repetition is spaced out much more evenly. 

It is also more interesting to deal with a poem as a 
whole than to concentrate on one verse or on a couple 
of lines at a time. A poem has meaning, and we can 
anpreciate that meaning much better when we read the 
whole poem right through. Thus interest, and there- > 
fore attention, are greater when the ‘ whole ^ method is 
used. It is always important to see that the meaning 
of what is being learnt is understood. The method of 
learning by w'holes takes advantage of the benefit for 
learning that is gained from an understanding of the 
meaning. 

There are certain disadvantages in learning by wholes 


which we have to take into account. 

1. We cannot profitably use the method with a very 
long poem. If a very long poem has to be memorized 
then we should divide it up into meaning units, that 
is, parts, which have a complete meaning, and treat each 
of those parts as a whole for the purpose of learning. 

2. The method of learning by wholes does not show 
results as quickly as the other method. When a child 
Isnearning one stanza at a time, it is easy for him to 
see the progress he is making. He gets encouragement 
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from this. He sees that he is gradually approaching 
his goal. But when- he reads through the whole poem 
a number of times, as far as he can see, he is not 
making much progress at all. If he perseveres, he 
will find that almost suddenly he has mastered the 
whole thing. But he achieves his purpose more or less 
suddenly, and has to work for quite a while without 
seeing that he is getting anywhere. The other method 
enables him to see what progress he makes, even if it is 
slower. Thus when learning by wholes he is apt . to get 
discouraged. Now this is very important, for when he 
gets discouraged, then interest goes. The teacher then 
must explain carefully to his children about the method, 
and the way in which they will find themselves knowing 
the poem though they have not been able to check up 
their progress. If he feels that he can do it, the teacher 
can demonstrate to the class by means of a simple 
experiment which method takes less time. He can set 
certain selected pupils to learn poems of more or less 
equal difficulty by both methods and note the time 
taken. This will not be scientifically accurate as there 
are certain things which ailect the accuracy of the 
experiment. But he will arrive at the general truth, 
and will be able to show his children in a general way 
the truth of what he has been telling them. 

3. Where some parts of a poem prove much more 
difficult than others special attention has to be given 
to those parts, and here a mixture of the two inechods 
has to be used. Otherwise the time given to the easy 
pai'ts is the same as that given to the difficult parts, and 
naturally the latter do not get enough time. 

4. It is sometimes said that pupils do not get enough 
opportunity for active attempts at recall. But this is 
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not the case if an attempt at recaU is made after each 

time the poem is read through. 

5 The teacher must watch the time. Naturally the ^ 

‘ whole ’ method suffers if only a short time is given 
to the work of memorizing. In fifteen minutes, for 
example, by the part method, perhaps three stai^as may 
be learned and those who have used this method wiU 
have something to show for it. But those who are using 
the whole method will have Uttle to show. If they 
have another ten minutes they wiU be seen to e 
ahead of the others, but in the earUer stages, before 
the whole poem begins to come into the memory, they 
will seem to be behind. So sufficient time nmst be 
given. In using the ‘whole’ method it is the last 

minutes that are important. « , , , 

6. Sometimes it is thought that the method 

is more fatiguing than learning by parts, ^ffis is no ^ 
usually the case however, and what appears to be fatigue 
is really discouragement and loss of mterest, ecause 
no resit appears I be forthcoming. Thus tffis is ag^ 
a matter of encouragement. In fact we can lay t do^ 
that learning by wholes is to be Preferred ^ long ^ 
the child has confidence in the method and “ fong as 
a sense of progress can be sustained^ Purely 
point of view of economy of time and effort, it is b 
to learn by wholes as long as those wholes are not 

unwieldy. 

Aids to Memorizing 

1 When memorizing material children should ^ 
taught to go over it to themselves. That is, ^er read^ ^ 
ing the material once or twice, they should ffien see 
S!y can repeat it. This is obvious enough to old^ 
people, but small children often have to be shown how 
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to do this. They often waste a lot of time because they 
do not know such simple things. If as much time as pos¬ 
sible is given to repeating or recitation, then the time of 
leai-ning is appreciably lessened, and material memor¬ 
ized is also remembered better and for a longer period. 

The advantage of the recitation is partly that it 
centres the attention and holds the interest because 
it is a more active process. Since one soon begins 
to try out his acquisitions, he is stimulated to 
observe aids to the process, and to do his utmost 
to achieve the desired end. It is a practical applica¬ 
tion of the old adage that ‘ we learn by doing 

Far too often we see children in Indian schools learn¬ 
ing material by heart by simply reading it over and over 
again, and reading it aloud. Teachers should train their 
children to spend at least as much time on recitation 
to themselves as on reading the material to be 
memorized. 

2. Spacing of work should always be attended to. 
We have already seen that it is better to spend short 
periods of time on memorizing, and repeat these fre¬ 
quently. But we have to see to it that our children 
understand this. Usually they do not. When prepai-ing. 
they work away at one task until it is finished, whereas 
if they interspersed short periods of learning by heart 
with other types of work they would save a lot of time. 
An experiment was once made on this subject. It was 
found that if a person kept at certain material until 
it was thoroughly mastered without leaving it, eleven 
repetitions were required to master the material. But 
when ten minute intervals were used, five repetitions 
were found to be sufficient. In another experiment, 
material was given eight readings a day for three days, 

} A. S. Woodbume, HuTruin Nature and Educaticm, p 139 
(Oxford University Press). 
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then six readings a day for four days and then two 
readings a day for twelve days. This last gave the best 
results. Children therefore should be taught that it is 
more economical when memorizing to read the passage 
over two or three times daily (and try to recite it each 
time) for a number of successive days, than to try to 
do the whole thing at one sitting. Teachers must 
remember this when setting work to be done. 

3. Children should be taught to associate one fact 
with another. It is often largely through knowledge of 
how to associate facts, and of ability to do this, that 
improvement in memorizing takes place. We have 
already seen that one reason why learning by wholes is 
better than learning by parts is because the associative 
links arc not broken. In the same way, in all memor¬ 
izing, we can consciously use the power of association to 
help us. But children have to have this pointed out 
to them. They have to be shown how thinking of things 
together helps us to remember those things together, 
and how a string of associations in this way helps us 
to remember a number of facts which, if thought of 
separately and singly, would be recalled with great 
difficulty. Professor James tells of a man who was 
always forgetting his umbrella until he practised associa¬ 
ting the idea of umbrella with the idea of doorway. 
The result was that whenever he came to a doorway 
he thought of his umbrella and never forgot it. Teachers 
can help their pupils greatly in remembering facts if 
they help and train them in associating ideas. 

4. Presentation of material in logical sequence often 
helps memorizing. It is much easier to remember a 
lesson where the facts given have followed on logically 
one after the . other, than to remember the same facts 
presented without any order. This is another instance 
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of the working of association. We form associations 
easily when the facts follow in an orderly and logical 
manner. 

5. Imagery, especially visual imagery, can be a help 
to memorization. Pictures are very useful for this 
purpose. Hence children’s books should have large 
numbers of pictures. We can remember a story much 
better if it has been associated with a number of pictures. 
When memorizing a story it is a great help to imagine 
a picture to go with each stage. Pictures can also be 
associated with words in learning to read, and can thus 
help in remembering the words. Dr Daubach has used 
this method very successfully in some of his schemes 
for teaching adults to learn to read quickly. 

6. Rhyme usually helps children to memorize. This 
is not true of all, but is usually the case. We find 
rhymes easier to retain than ordinary prose. Hence 
facts are sometimes put into rhymes in order to help 
children to remember them. This is an artificial 
method, but has its uses. 

7. Special devices known as mnemonics are some¬ 
times used. As for instance, the initials of a number of 
words to be remembered may form a word and the word 
is remembered, and so the words. This however is not 
a very satisfactory way of remembering facts, and its 
use should not be encouraged. A mnemonic is an 
artificial means of association, and may be useful but 
should be used only where other means have failed. 
Foreigners sometimes have difficulty in remembering 

. which of the Urdu words baen and daen means ‘ right' 
J and which means ‘ left The correct meanings may be 
remembered by noting that ‘ 1 ’ comes before ‘ r ’ in the 
English alphabet and ‘b* comes before ‘ d \ therefore 
‘ feft ’ goes with ‘ baen ’ and ‘ right ’ with ‘ daen 
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Such mnemonics may occasionally prove useful, but, 

as I have said, should be used sparingly. 

8. Dividing subject-matter up under heads, often 
helps in its memorizing, especially if a strong associative 
link can be established between the different heads. 
This simply means organizing subject-matter, and, as we 
have seen, material organized into logical order is more 
easily remembered. 

9. I wish lastly to emphasize again the necessity of 
understanding the meaning of material before any 
attempt is made to memorize it. Too much attention can¬ 
not be paid to this, especially in India, where children 
are so apt to go ahead, and think that aU they have to do 
is to commit material to memory, whether it is under¬ 
stood or not. Understanding of meaning makes the work 
of memorization easier, enables the pupil to save time, 
and means that what he has memorized is of some use 

to him. 

Experimenting 

Teachers should conduct some simple experiments 
with their pupils to find out something about the power 
of retention their pupils possess, and how they are able 
to use this power. All pupils differ from one another 
in these two things. It is easy for a teacher to find 
out which of his pupils have most power of retention. 
He can check the number of times they have to read 
over a passage before they can recite it perfectly. From 
this he can get a comparison of one pupil with another. 
He can also test the length of time for which a passage 
is retained in the memory, and this will give him an¬ 
other comparison. A knowledge of the difference in 
the powers of his children will result in a great improve¬ 
ment in his treatment of them, and in the methods he 

uses with them. 
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Children also differ in the desire that they have for 
learning by heart. There are, of course, numerous 
things that have to be learned by heai*t by everybody. 
There is drill work which must be done, and in the case 
of those to whom memorizing comes hai*d the teacher 
will have to use methods, and show them methods, which 
will help them. But when it comes to a question of 
memorizing for pleasure, or of memorizing material 
which is not essential for the carrying on of ordinary 
work, then children should not be forced to learn by 
heart. If a child feels the appeal of a poem, he will 
quite likely want to learn it by heart. But in the case 
of those who either do not feel the appeal, or for whom 
memorizing of that nature is difficult, the teacher should 
not bring pressure to bear. It never does a child any 
good to force it to learn by heart (unless, as I have said, 
it is necessary for other work) but will only affect his 
appreciation of the material in question. We must re¬ 
cognize that children differ vitally, and for those who 
find it difficult to learn by rote, there should be freedom 
to learn in their own way. They will not suffer by not 
learning things by heart, and a great deal of injury 
may be done by forcing them to do so. The teacher must 
do his best to make sure that the power of retention is 
really small. This is not difficult to do. He will then 
know how to treat the pupils in question. 

Another point that has to be kept in mind by the 
teacher in connexion with memorizing, is that children 
have different kinds of memory. Some have visual 
memories, some have audile, some have tactile, some 
have kinaesthetic. That is, some use one type of 
memory as a rule, and others use another. We all can 
remember by all ways, but each of us commonly uses 
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one particular type. Now children should be trained 
to use all types. But at the same time if the teacher 
knows which is the favourite method of each of his 
pupils, then he will modify his methods accordingly. 

How TO Study 

One of the most important things that we can do in 
school is to help our pupils to learn how to study. 
Knowledge of right methods of study will be of great 
value to them when they leave school and go out into 
the world; of greater value indeed, than all the facts 
that they learn in school. In seeking to carry out this 
task there are certain principles which we have to keep 
in mind. 

1. When children set to work to study by themselves, 
whether this study is done in school, under supervision, 
or at home, they should understand clearly what they 
are doing and why they are doing it. It makes all the 
difference to one’s work if one has a clear idea of what 
one is aiming at, and why this particular piece of work 
has to be done. If there is to be any hope of children 
taking an interest in their study, then they must 
understand clearly what they have to do. The teacher 
must see to it that when he sets work to be done his 
children know exactly what he wants. He should also 
explain, if he feels it is necessary, why this particular 
thing has to be done. If children are set problems to 
do, the teacher should be sure that they understand all 
the terms used, that it is quite clear to them what is 
asked for, and that they have had a chance to become 
familiar with the rules and processes necessary for the 
solution of the problem. In other words, the teacher 
has to see to it that there is a fair chance of his pupils 
successfully doing the work that has been set. 
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2. The teacher should also guide the study of his 
pupils. This may be done orally in class, when the 
teacher can indicate the lines along which the children 
should work. He can also explain methods of study to 
them. But it can be better done, at least in some 
subjects, if a form of assignment is used. This assign¬ 
ment is given to the children. In it difficulties which 
they will meet in studying the particular passage or 
lesson in question will be explained. Questions will be 
asked which will guide the children as they study, and 
suggest to them profitable lines of thought. Problems 
arising out of the subject-matter to be studied will be 
noted, and suggestions about them made. Suggestions 
will also be made to guide the general thinking of the 
children on the subject-matter. Questions will also be 
asked which will lead the children to think for 

, V themselves, and they will be asked to do things 
which will give them opportunities to be active. This 
method of giving a guidance assignment is of the 
greatest value and can be used even in the primary 
school. In lower classes, to a large extent, it will 
take the form of play way exercises. Such assign¬ 
ments can be used either in school or in supervised 
study or at home. The use of such aids to study will 
gi'adually enable pupils to study intelligently and suc¬ 
cessfully for themselves, for the whole effect of the use 
of these assignments is to engender self-reliance and 
independence in pupils as they grow up. 

3. In all study there should be a purpose, and the 
pupils should clearly understand and appreciate this 

Q purpose. If this is the pupils’ own purpose, that is, if 
they are studying so that they may be able to carry 
out a purpose of their own, so much the better. But 
whether study is self-initiated or not, pupils should 
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always understand the purpose of what they are doing, 
and it is one of the teacher’s tasks, in helping them to 
study effectively, to see that they do understand the ^ 
purpose of what they do. The purpose will naturally 
depend on the type of work. Study may have to take 
an inductive line in order to arrive at a rule or a general¬ 
ization of some description, or it may take a deductive 
form where some rule is applied and tested. Study 
may take the form of preparing for something such as 
a speech, or writing a composition, or telling a story. 
But there should always be a purpose in it. When 
people grow up they do not study without a purpose, 
and we cannot expect children to do so either. When 
study is directed towards a definite purpose, it becomes 
more definite and vital. 

A definite purpose gives a basis of selection. 
Children have to learn to select what they are going 
to learn. This is one of the things in which teachers 
have to train them. When they have a definite purpose 
in their study, then they learn those things which wiU 
help them to carry out their purpose, and will not bother 
about the rest. They cannot do everything. So the 
purpose acts as a basis of selection. Too often childien 
are just set so many pages of a book to ‘do’. How 
much more interesting their work will be if they have 
something to do, the accomplishing of which will 
involve the studying of those same pages of the book. 
The putting before them of a purpose, a definite a^ 
in their work, adds a great deal to the interest of 
work, and also improves very considerably the quality 
of the work done. It may be simply the finding of 
answers to questions on the subject-matter of the pages 
set. It may be using the knowledge they get from th^e 
pages for some other work. But in some way or other 
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the teacher should try to see to it that there is a definite 
purpose in the work the pupils have to do, other than 
simply getting the work done because it has been set, 
or because it is necessary for passing an examination. 

A purpose in study also ensures to the child that what 
he is doing is of some use. There will be some practical 
outcome of what he is doing. What he learns will be 
useful. This again is a very important point. A small 
child especially, likes to feel that there is going to be 
some practical result of what he is doing. If there is 
a purpose to his work, then he can see how the accom¬ 
plishment of that work will enable him to carry 
out his purpose in a practical way. Learning then 
becomes real, and has some meaning for him. It is con¬ 
nected with his practical life. 

4. The teacher should insist on thoroughness in 
< study. It does not matter so much how much work 
a child does, but it does matter very much that he does 
thoroughly what he does do. The child will learn this 
essential habit of thoroughness only as the teacher 
insists on work being thoroughly done. The child will 
do his work up to the standard expected by the teacher. 
If he finds that he can get away with a thing half-known, 
then he will not trouble to learn it thoroughly. If he 
finds his teacher will not accept such work, then he will 
gi*adually form the habit of doing his work thoroughly, 
and learning thoroughly what has to be learnt. This 
does not mean to say that the teacher is to insist on 
perfection in everything. Perfection can be demanded 
in certain things such as tables. In others where more 
V indeptndent work is done, perfection is relative to the 
ability of the child and to his opportunities. But the 
teacher should not rest until he is sure that a child has 
done his bes^ to do his work thoroughly. 
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5. Study should be active wherever possible. We 
have already seen that even memorizing can be made 
active if time is put into actively going over or reciting 
passages or material, and not simply reading it all the 
time. In other ways too, study should be active. As 
we have seen, a definite purpose will be of great help 
here. But the teacher should see to it that when his 
children are studying, they have to be active as well 
as passive. Study must not be simply reading. It must 
be active assimilation, active thinking; active expression 
work. Hence the necessity of * guides to study ques¬ 
tions which will lead the pupil actively to think about 
what he is reading. It is just as important that study 
should be active as it is that school work in general 
should be active. 

One way in which studying pages in a reader can be 
made active, is by training children to look for the main 
subjects of paragraphs, and to search for the main ideas 
in what they read. This, of course, cannot be done to 
any great extent with small children, though even they 
can tell what a story or a paragraph is about, especially 
if there is some outstanding event or individual in it. 
But with older pupils this type of work can be exten¬ 
sively used, gradually increasing in complexity as they 
grow older. Such a method of study trains pupils in 
discrimination of the relative values of facts and ideas, 
and also gives them practice in the selection and 
grouping of facts. 

It is essential, as children grow up, that they learn 
to use summarizing and outline when they study. If 
their study is to be effective they have to learn how 
■ to get at the principal thought of a paragraph or a 
page, and how to make a brief outline of what they 
have read. This work can be begun in the ^pper classes 
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of the primary school. They will naturally have to be 
taught how to do this kind of work in class before they 
^ can do it when studying by themselves. But gradually 
the teacher can accustom his class to summarizing and 
selection, and so aid them in their studv. 

This type of work is particularly important in a 
subject such as history. Here pupils have to learn to 
select main facts and ideas. They have also to learn 
how to deal with topics. They should be trained to 
work up a topic, and to select facts and ideas for what 
they want to do. It is a skill that comes mainly with 
practice, but it is a very necessarj^ skill, and a teacher 
cannot give more important aid to his pupils than 
training them in this method of study. At first easy 
topics can be given for which pupils will get the informa¬ 
tion they need in their readers or in libraiy books. 
^ Gradually topics can be increased in difficulty. 

If this method of study is used pupils will also get 
training in using books. Even in the upper classes of 
primary schools a beginning can be made with this. 
Pupils can learn how to collect material for a speech, 
or for writing a composition, or for writing a short, 
simple biography on some well-known character. The 
teacher can show them how to use library books for this 
purpose, how to take notes in a simple way and so 
collect their material. 

Later on comes training in contrasting different 
accounts of events, in evaluating accounts, and in criti¬ 
cism of what is read. 

6. At the same time we have to help our children 
^ to develop the faculty of independent judgement. The 
best way to do tliis is by the use of assignment guides 
to study, but the teacher may do a good deal in this 
direction without assignments by suggesting questions 
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about which pupils are. after their reading, to make 
up their minds. They should then come to class pre¬ 
pared to give a reason for their answer. This can be 
done in history, geography, and the mother-tongue. 

Technique of Study 

1. When children commence study the teacher should 
see that they get actively to work at once. There 
should be a minimum of dawdling over taking out books, 
getting pencils or pens, and ink and paper ready, and 
so on. Pupils should be trained to get straight to work. 
We all know how we can find other things to do 
instead of sitting down to a job on which we are not 
over-keen. One of the teacher’s tasks is to try to deve¬ 
lop in children the habit of getting to work at once. 

2. Children should be trained to tackle the more 
difficult work first. Easier tasks should come later. 

3. Children should be trained to plan their study. 
This may not be very necessary with small children, but 

• they should gradually develop the habit of planning 
the time they wiU spend on different tasks which have to 
be done. Teachers can help here by suggesting the 
time which should be taken over different portions of 
study work and the order of subjects. There must be 
a balance between the time spent on new work and the 
time spent on revision work. The teacher will be able 

to help here also. . 

4. Children should be trained to work as quickly 

as possible. If reading has to be done, then the more 
quickly it is done the more times it can be gone over, 
or the more time there is for thinking about it and for 
answering questions. Reading and working quickly do 
not affect the quality of the work. In school, pupUs can 
be trained to match themselves with the clock, and thus 
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build up habits of working quickly. Quick work also 
helps to prevent wandering of the attention. 

5. Children should be trained, when studying and 
finding the answers to questions, to be relevant. Even 
among university graduates, it is surprising, and dis¬ 
heartening, to find what large numbers, in answering 
questions in an examination, will give extensive informa¬ 
tion which has nothing to do with the topic dealt with 
in the question they are supposed to be answering. It 
is obvious that very little training is given to pupils in 
secondary schools, or to students in the universities, in 
analysing questions, understanding exactly what is asked 
for in questions, and in giving exactly the information 
or doing exactly what is required by the question. The 
ability to be definite and relevant is extremely useful 
in life as well as in examinations, and we should help 
our pupils to cultivate this art. It is not beyond the 
power of any normal pupil to be relevant, provided 
he is given the necessary training. This training should 
begin early in the school course, and should continue 
right through that course. We should always take 
time to get our pupils to understand questions they 
have to answer, to make clear to themselves what the 
question really means, and what is required in the 
answer. Then there will be some hope of them giving 
only such material as is relevant. 

6. Attention should be paid to physical conditions. 
In most cases with Indian children it is not possible to 
obtain ideal conditions at home. But the teacher should 
try to impress on parents that as far as possible they 
should help their children by providing physical con¬ 
ditions which will aid them in their study. There should 
be a good light, freedom from distraction, seating and 
writing arrangements which are fairly comfortable, and 
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are such as do not cause a strain ; good ventilation, and 
as much quietness as possible. All these things are 
rarely possible but they should be aimed at. In board¬ 
ing schools it is possible to make satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments for study periods so that these physical conditions 

are met. 


Studying Together 

This is a vexed question. While teachers often feel 
that working together teaches pupils lessons of co¬ 
operation, and that pupils can give one another valuable 
help and save one another’s time, on the other hand 
there is always a great danger that so-called working 
together simply means that one quick worker does the 
work for another slower one. This is all right for the 
quick worker, but is bad for the other who does 
nothing for himself. It follows then that if two or more 
pupils are to work together they must be of approxi¬ 
mately the same standard of intelligence and attainment. 
There may be no objection to a clever pupil occasionally 
helping one who is dull, but such help should not be 
more than occasional. The teacher is the right person 
to give help in such cases, as he knows how to help 
in a way that will not mean that the child does nothing 

for himself. 

Where children are of about the same standard how¬ 
ever, co-operative work may be valuable, especially m 
the carrying out of a project. But at the same time 
we have always to guard against the danger that one 
or two will do most of the work, and the others wm 
be passive. It is essential that most of the work be 
done by the individual. Helpful criticism may be 
obtained when working in co-operation with oAer^ 
time may be saved in solving difficulUes, and mterest 
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in work may be increased. But we have to remember 
that in the last resort the pupil has to learn for himself, 
and that he has to depend on his own brains and intelli¬ 
gence. From co-operative work he may get help in 
using these, but it is he who has to use them, and this 
must always be kept in mind. Teachers will usually 
find that there is a big danger of copying of work when 
pupils are allowed too great freedom in working 
together when studying, unless there is careful super¬ 
vision. 


Silent Reading 

We have already seen that it is an advantage to work 
quickly. This is especially the case in reading. The 
more quickly we read the more ground we cover, and 
it has been established that quick reading does not 
mean that less is taken in than when reading is slow. 
In fact the quick reader usually gets more than the 
slow reader. Now we will read more quickly if we read 
silently. Therefore teachers ought to be continually 
trying to train their pupils to read silently. It seems to 
be very difficult for Indian children to develop this habit. 
In every school one finds pupils reading aloud or 
pronouncing the words more or less silently. There 
may be times, as in learning a foreign language, when 
reading aloud is beneficial. But in the normal study and 
work of the school child, reading aloud is of no special 
help, but is a real hindrance. When reading, children 
should be taught to try to see phrases, and sentences 
not words. This cannot be done when reading is done 
aloud. All whispering and movements of the lips should 
be eliminated, and children should be trained in silent 
reading. Their progress will be very greatly increased 
if this is done. 
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Learning by Doing 

We do not really know a thing until we have used 
it. We niay have a theoretical knowledge, an academic 
knowledge, but the reahty is not part of us, not really 
our own, until we have used it. It is by using know¬ 
ledge that it becomes really assimilated and truly part 
of ourselves. For example I may know, by learning 
from a book, the meanings of the Urdu word lagna, but 
I cannot be said really to know the word imtil I have 
used it in sentences and in ordinary conversation or in 
writing. And we know that in this particular case it 
takes a long while really to know all the idiomatic uses 
of the word in question. No doubt we can begin the 
process of learning by theoretic work with a book, or 
with a teacher, listening to what he says. But the 
process of learning will never be completed until we 
have actively used the word in its many different uses. 
This principle is true of all learning. 

Children learn happily when they are active and 
especially when they are creatively active. The activity 
must be one which appeals to them, that is appropriate 
to their ability and temperament and the strength of 
their instinctive tendencies. But such activity will 
always result in intellectual development. 

I will give one instance of the advantage of 
learning by doing over learning by listening. About 
a year ago an ingenious piece of apparatus for 
teaching fractions was brought to my notice, and I 
was empowered to test its efficacy by experiment¬ 
ing in one of the London elementary schools. A 
large mixed school was chosen where ffie head¬ 
master took an exceptional interest in mathematical 
education. The only classes in this school where 
fractions had not been dealt with at all were the 
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lowest two, consisting of boys and girls about eight 
yeai-s of age. All the brighter of those children 
were put into class A and the rest formed class B. 
For six months both classes worked at precisely the 
same scheme of fractions for precisely the same time 
per week. Indeed, the conditions of study were as 
similar as possible, except that class A (the brighter 
class) was taught by means of the apparatus which 
was manipulated and explai;ied by the teacher, 
while class B (the duller class) was allowed to 
measure in fi-actions, to cut out pieces of paper, to 
compare them by superimposition, and so forth.’ It 
must be understood that the apparatus used was 
really as admirable a device as could possibly be 
conceived for rendering the equivalence of fractions 
and the simple operations perfectly clear. And yet 
when the two classes (fifty-four children in one and 
fifty-two in the other) were tested by me after six 
months’ time, class B did better than class A. Of 
ten questions set, both classes got the same marks 
for three, class A got higher marks for two and 
class B higher marks for five. Enormous as was 
the advantage of superior natural intelligence, it was 
in this contest outweighed by the advantage of 
learning by doing.* 

This principle of learning by doing applies to the 
child’s thinking. We must refrain as far as possible 
from doing the child s thinking for him. Too much help 
prevents a child from actively using his mind. He will 
gradually get into the habit of expecting the teacher to 
do his thinking for him. He sits while the teacher talks, 
knowing that notes are going to be dictated later and 
that all he has to do is to take these notes down. Later 
he can ‘ learn ’ them. This is not real learning. The 
child can learn only as his mind is active. Such guid¬ 
ance as we give must stimulate thought and not kill it. 

* B- Ballard, Handwork as an Educational Medium, pp. 103-4 
(Alien & Unwin). 
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We know how true it is that if we do not use a 
power we have, we lose it. It is equally true of what 
we learn. If we do not use what we have theoretically 
learned, then we soon forget it. This is because the 
process of learning has not been completed. Use, doing, 
is necessary if the knowledge we learn is really to 
become ours. Hence this principle of learning by doing 
is essential in all learning. It is not simply a device we 
can make use of when we wish to, as a change. But 
it is part and parcel of the learning process without 
which learning is not complete. 

Now activity, or doing, does not mean merely physical 
activity, though this usually comes first. But it means, 
as we have seen, activit>»of the intelligence, and also of 
the emotions, and of the will. If a pupil is to develop 
all sides of his personality, then it is necessary for him 
to be active in all ways, to exercise all the different 
powers he has. 

It is necessary for teachers to make sure that their 
children see a use for what they do in school. The 
natural bent of children is to use their powers and to 
be active. They want to use what they get. We have 
already seen how in every one there is a general urge 
to activity, an innate desire to be active in some way 
or other. Children are continually looking for ways of 
exercising their powers, of giving expression to the 
different instinctive tendencies to activity with which 
they are born. Our work then is not difficult. We have 
to run with nature, to give opportunities for the natural 
desire for activity to function. 

Activity is, however, never purposeless. A child may 
not always realize the purpose behind his activity, 
but a purpose there is. As he grows older, he does 
realize that he has purposes. He wants to carry out those 
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purposes. He likes to see the use of what he does. If 
he cannot see the use of it, then he loses interest and 
^ has to be cajoled or forced into working. Grown-ups 
and children are alike in this that they want to see the 
use of what they do. 

A few years ago someone tried the experiment 
of employing some men at good wages to pile rocks 
in one corner of an enclosure, setting them to undo 
the work by piling the rocks somewhere else, and 
then getting them to rebuild the first pile, and so 
on. In a short time all the men gave notice—the 
wages did not compensate them for the impression 
of uselessness which accompanied the task. 

This sense of futility is likely to be an accom¬ 
paniment of all study where no application is found 
for the newly acquired learning. One trouble with 
our whole educational system has been that oppor¬ 
tunities for putting our hard-won information to 
some practical purpose have been years distant. To 
remedy this we should seek for . . . occasions when 
we can apply the new knowledge.^ 

We have so far two principles ; firstly that no learn¬ 
ing is complete without being used actively ; secondly 
that if it is to be successfully used, there must be a 
purpose in our work, a purpose of which we are aware. 

We have already approached this subject from a 
different angle in considering the laws of learning. We 
saw there how there must be readiness for learning ; 
this is the purpose. And we also saw that there was 
a law of exercise with its opposite the law of disuse, 
which told us that there must be activity if real learn¬ 
ing is to take place. 

y The teacher’s main problem is always the matter of 
arousing interest. Teachers are always on the look-out 

‘Pryns Hopkins, Aids to Successful Study, p. 153 (Allen & 
Unwin). 
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for methods which will help them to make their work 
interesting. Now interest depends on desire. And de¬ 
sire in its turn depends on purpose. In fact desire and 
purpose are two different ways of looking at the same 
psychological state. When we desire something then it 
is our purpose to get it. What we desire, we plan to 
get. Carrying out a purpose is fulfilling a desire. Thus 
if we can use children’s desires and purposes our interest 
problem will be solved. Hence in all real learning, 
learning by doing, the children’s purposes will play, and 
should play, a big part. If we can start off from the 
desires and purposes of the children then we will be 
in a very favourable position as far as learning is 

concerned. 

There is no need to labour this point as it is obvious 
to everybody that we take a keen interest in learning 
what will help us to achieve a purpose. And children 
in this are the same as grown-ups. Our method then 
must be founded on the purposes of the children. If 
children are carrying out their own purposes, then 
activity and effort on their part is assured. If they 
are doing what they do because they have to carry out 
a purpose of the teacher, which they do not understand, 
and in which they are not interested, then there will 
be little activity and little real learning. Using pupils 
purposes means pupil activity. Ignoring them means, 
as all too often happens, passivity and lack of learnmg 
on the part of the pupils. 

Many a lesson is too much like a guide describing 
the journey to the would-be traveller, who sits and 
listens but does not leave his chair to undertake it. 
In other lessons the guide himself laboriously 
the journey again and again, but the traveller that 
should be, remains inert. In short, no matter how 
admirably a lesson is planned, there is no really 
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methodical teaching (and, we may add, learning) 
unless the pupils by their own efforts pass along 
the road traced for them ; for as has been said, 
true teaching is nothing but arousing and directing 
the learning activity of another.^ 

As we have said, this activity is not confined to bodily 
activity. When we learn by doing we use all our 
powers, and not one power alone. For example, we 
learn to appreciate pictures by trying to draw ourselves ; 
we learn to feel, by ourselves feeling as, for example, 
when acting in a play; we learn to appreciate good 
poetry by trying to write poetry ourselves ; we learn to 
appreciate good prose in the same way. And of course we 
learn to write good prose by writing ourselves, not 
simply by reading it. We learn to draw, by ourselves 
drawing, not by looking at pictures. It is easy to multiply 
examples, in our ordinary everyday work, of how we 
learn by doing. Learning is an active process where we 
take up knowledge, understand it, arrange it and put it 
to use. There is nothing passive in real learning. And 
the more expression we give to what we assimilate, the 
more the whole process of learning is stimulated. 

A kindred fact is that our memory is partly 
muscular. An experiment tried in the psychologi¬ 
cal laboratory takes the form of blindfolding a 
person, placing his limbs in various positions, and 
seeing how far he is able afterwards to reproduce 
those positions. It has been found that if the 
subject is entirely passive and non-participant in 
the placing of the limbs, he has only a vague sense 
of the positioning of each member, and cannot with 
any accuracy reproduce the imposed posture. If, 
V however, he either resists or assists in the plac¬ 
ing of the limbs, he knows what occurred and can 

iJ. Welton, Principles and Methods of Teaching, pp. 52-3 
(University Tutorial Press). 
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reproduce it. For this reason we deepen the ideas 
we get from our books and lectures when we make 
our muscles participate in the learning process by 
taking written notes, or still more, when we perform 
laboratory experiments. Memories ^e, m fact 
kinematic. As Dr Mace has said : Much would 
tempt us to say that the seat of the memory is not 
in the mind, but in the muscular system. It resides, 
at least, not so much in the receptive as m the 
responsive side of our nature. We learn by doing. 

We have seen how purpose aids children m their task 
of learning. We will now examine a little more closely 
the part that purpose plays in active learning and in 
stimulating the interest that will ensure activity. 

In a purposive act there are five stages. In the first 
place the child forms its purpose. He desires some¬ 
thing, and forms the purpose of getting that thmg. The 
boy wants a kite. Then he decides that he wiU make 
the thing, and forms the purpose of getting that thing. 

The purpose will now determine his activity. 

In the second place the child plans. He knows what 
he wants to do, but he has to make his plans for getting 
it. He is going to get a kite. He has to make plans 
for getting the necessary material, and for finding out 

how to put his material together. 

In the third place he carries out his plans. After 

getting the material for his kite he has to put it together. 

In the fourth place he judges whether his efforts have 
been successful. He puts his work to a practical test 
and finds out whether what he has done has been correct, 
according to his purpose or not. The kite may not y 
at all. It may fly in a half-hearted way. It may ny 

iPryns Hopkins, Aids to Successful Study, p. 154 (Allen & 
Unwin). 
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very well. But according to what he is able to do with 
his kite, he judges his work. 

Fifthly, he finds where he has made mistakes, and 
en seeks to remedy them. He may realize that he has 
to have some advice and help, and sets out to get it, and 
so to find out where he has gone wrong. He may be 
able to see for himself where he has gone wrong, and 
be able to correct the mistake himself. At any rate, 
he finds his mistake and corrects it. 

All thi'ough this process the boy has been doing 
active mental and physical work. His learning has been 
real, and has been related to reality because it had to 
result in something that would work. It was no theore¬ 
tical affair, but was put to a practical test. 

The method which uses this process of learning is 
commonly called the project method, to which we have 
referred in Chapter II, Section 2. This is not really 
a method as such. It is really a name for a particular 
psychological approach to the whole business of educa¬ 
tion. The main essentials are as follows. 

In the project method the teacher seeks to make u.se 
of the needs which the child feels, and so of his pur¬ 
poses to meet those needs. The project method takes 
advantage of the motive and interest power which a real 
purpose gives. Thus the method seeks to take advan¬ 
tage of the purposes of children. 

When pupils feel a need and decide to meet that need, 
then they are encouraged to go ahead. Either the class 
as a whole then adopts the project (that is, the carrying 
out of the purpose) or it may be divided into gi*oups, 
each of which will carry out a project. 

Each group then goes through the five stages we have 
described above. They first, after adopting their project, 
make their plans and decide exactly what they are 
7 
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going to do. They wiU find that in order to carry out 
their purpose they will need certain things or certain 
knowledge which they have not got. They have then^ 
to secure this knowledge or make these things. For 
instance they may require permission to use certain 
school property and have to learn to write an application 
to the headmaster. They may have to make calcula¬ 
tions which they do not know how to make, and so 
have to learn certain rules of arithmetic. In this way, 
in the carrying out of their purpose, they will gain know¬ 
ledge and learn to do a number of things. 

Finally work begins, and as it goes on numbers of 
skills are brought into play and a good deal of know¬ 
ledge is assimilated. At the same time the central 
activity correlates all the work, and also links it up 
with real life. The children are actively learning 
because they are doing something for which they feel a 
real need, and for which, therefore, they can see the use. ^ 
Moreover, all their learning is active, whether it be 
assimilating of knowledge or attaining skill in some 
work. Their learning too is tested by reality. They can 
see for themselves whether what they are doing is really 
correct, and whether it will give them the result they 
want. They can correct their mistakes either by them¬ 
selves or after getting advice. 

This style of work never lacks interest. Interest is 

intrinsic because of the purpose which underlies all 
that is being done. And for the same reason the learn¬ 
ing is active and therefore real. 

It is not claimed that all subjects in the curriculum 
can be learned by this method. But in primary schools 
a great deal of the ordinary work can be done in this 
way. It may not follow the logical order laid down in 
the syllabus, but, as we have seen, the proper approach 
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is the psychological one. Logic can come in when there 
is exposition to be done. Teachers using this method 
' simply have to be careful every now and then to fill 
in any gaps that may have been left because the pro¬ 
jects undertaken have not covered all the necessary 
subjects or all the parts of some one subject. 

It may sometimes be difficult, especially with those 
unaccustomed to the working of the method, to get 
children to bring forward needs which will form useful 
projects. There is no objection in such cases to the 
teacher, who, after all, is a member of the group, sug¬ 
gesting ideas and discussing things with his children 
until they take up some project. The only thing he 
must be careful about is not to force them to take up a 
project, of which they do not feel the need. If this is 
, done the method is deprived of its motive power and 
' the purpose, not being felt as their own by the children, 
has no drive in it. But it is rarely impossible to create 
gradually in a class that seems to have no needs, the 
feeling that certain things are necessary, and that they 
would like to do them or make them. 

One of the good points about a project is that with 
primary classes it always has some manual work or 
craft work at the centre. It may be building a room, or 
growing vegetables, or making a post office, or making 
envelopes, but there will always be some such activity 
at the centre, and it thus enables the teacher to corre¬ 
late all his work round this activity centre. Projects 
may be large, taking a whole term or even a whole year 
V to finish, or they may be small, taking only a week or 
two to finish. Both are equally useful. 
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Fatigue 

In considering the matter of leai'ning, and the methods / 
we should teach our pupils to use, it is very important 
for us to keep the matter of fatigue in mind ; in fact 
this is necessary for all our teaching work. 

We can consider fatigue from two aspects ; physical 
fatigue and mental fatigue. There is also nervous 
fatigue, which is a case for the doctor or trained 
psychologist, and so outside the range of the teacher’s 
work except that as he should be able to recognize 
it. Physical fatigue is fatigue arising from physical work 
and mental fatigue is fatigue arising from mental work. 
This latter fatigue, as a matter of fact, is a combination 
of physical fatigue resulting from fatigue in such muscles 
as are used when engaged on mental work, for example 
the eye muscles and head and neck muscles, and a ^ 
lack of interest, a feeling of boredom. That is, what we 
call mental fatigue is often very largely not a matter 
of being tired by our work but of being tired of our 
work.^ 

Fatigue is caused by the accumulation of waste- 
products (toxins) in the muscles. These toxins are 
produced faster than they can be got rid of, because of 
the work being done, and the result is an accumulation 
of poisons. Thus we feel tired, and the muscles, if not 
rested, will refuse to work. According to the theory 
that these poisons accumulate in nerves as well as in 

J Some authorities hold, however, that mental fatigue is caused 
by the energy of the nerve cells being used up and by the 
formation and accumulation of waste-pr^ucts (tox^) in them. 

In the same way, some authorities hold that all fatigue, whether 
what we call physical or mental, is caused by this accu m u l ation 
of waste-products in both muscles and nerves. Its essential natiye 
then is blocking of the paths of discharge where one nerve joins 
another (at the synapses). 
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muscles, they affect the brain centres controlling the 
muscles, so that they can no longer do their work pro¬ 
perly, and these brain cells then produce the feeling of 
tiredness. From this point of view all fatigue is really 
fatigue of the nervous system. 

For our purposes, however, we can divide fatigue 
into that caused by physical work and that produced 
by mental work, although fatigue itself may be the same 
natural phenomenon whether caused by physical or 
mental work. 

A. Physical causes of fatigue. 1. The exhaustion 
of the muscles and nerves is due to the presence of waste- 
products in excess. These are caused by the muscles in 
question being used too much without sufficient periods 
of rest. Fatigue may be the result of bad posture, sitting 
in an uncomfortable position for too long, holding a 
book, or writing, in an uncomfortable position, playing 
games too long, or doing physical exercises or physical 
work of any kind for too long a time. The remedy for 
fatigue caused by such things is attention to comfort 
of position and posture in school, sufficient rest periods, 
and attention to periods of violent physical exercise or 
work being properly regulated according to the age and 
strength of the child. 

It seems to have been assumed by many people 
that sitting or standing in one position needs no 
effort. Actually it requires very considerable 
expenditure of energy, leading to rapid local fatigue, 
and to strong aversions in the person concerned. 
From this point of view, the practices of the teacher 
who was considered a model disciplinarian were 
thoroughly unsound. It is not good practice to keep 
classes of pupils standing in a straight line, or sitting 
bolt upright with arms behind their backs for 
periods of thirty to forty-five minutes. For young 
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children this is torture. When it is necessary for 
children to be seated (for an oral lesson, for 
example) they should be allowed to adjust them¬ 
selves comfortably at the outset, and allowed ^ 
reasonable opportunity to change their posture from 
time to time.^ 

2. Lack of ventilation. This is a common cause of 
fatigue and can be very easily remedied. The danger 
from lack of ventilation is usually that there is no move¬ 
ment of the air in the room where the children are 
working. It is not a matter of the air being used up, 
or vitiated, but simply a lack of movement. 

The important cause of fatigue and inefficiency is 
air stagnation . . . The universal remedy is dis¬ 
covered to be air movement. Behind this fact lies 
the research which proved that the function of 
ventilation is to remove surplus heat from the body, 
and that the harm of stagnant air lies not in any 
chemical change, but in its lowered cooling power.- 

The remedies for lack of ventilation are obvious. This 
need for air movement is another argument for open- 
air schools, or at least for doing as much work as 
possible outside. Especially in the hot weather, in order 
to reduce fatigue, it is a good plan to work outside in 
the shade of trees, where there is as much air move¬ 
ment as it is possible to get. 

3. Poor lighting. This is another contributing cause 
of fatigue. It has been found that in industrial concerns 
poor lighting lowers output directly. It increases spoil¬ 
ed work and leads to overstrain. The same is true in 
school. Light must be sufficient, and must come so 
that the children get full advantage of the light that 
does come. This is a matter that should receive ■" 

1 A. Pinsent, The Principles of Teaching Method, p. 81 (Harrap). 

2 C. S. Myres, Industrial Psychology, p. 45 (Home University 
Library). 
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attention where schools arrange for evening study, and 
where the teachers can suggest improvements in lighting 
arrangements in homes, when students are working at 
home. This, of course, does not affect primary school 
pupils. In primary schools the teacher has to see to the 
lighting of the school room. 

4. Noise. It has been proved in experiments carried 
on in industrial concerns that noise is also a contributing 
cause of fatigue. This is very often a thing about which 
the school and the teacher can do little. Noise coming 
from outside the school, especially in town schools, can¬ 
not be helped, as a rule. Where anything can be done, 
the teacher should pay attention to it. We get accustom¬ 
ed to noise and are unconscious of the effect it is having. 
But noise in school itself can be dealt with. It is 
fatiguing, to say nothing else, for one class to be trying 
to work while another class is reading loudly and noisily, 
in the same room, or just through the wall. It has been 
said that one always knows when one is approaching a 
primary school by the characteristic noise coming from 
it. For most of this noise there is no necessity and 
teachers should see that it is reduced to a minimum. On 
the other hand fatigue is also caused when proper sounds 
are not loud enough. If pupils have to strain to hear 
what the teacher says, or what other children ai'e saying 
when they answer questions, then fatigue is caused. 

5. Bodily weakness. Fatigue is often caused by 
bodily weakness or by disease. This is especially notice¬ 
able at the outset of disease. Where children suffer 
so much from fever as they do in India, disease is a con¬ 
siderable cause of fatigue. The teacher must do what 
he can to see that children who are suffering in any 
way or seem to be sickening, or are convalescing, are 
not allowed to over-strain themselves. 
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6. The weather. In India we have always to take 
into account the hot weather. This is well known and 
merely needs mention. But periods should be shorter 
in the hot weather and rests more frequent. If work 
cannot be done outside, if possible there should be some 
arrangement, such as punkas, to stir and move the air. 

B. Mental causes of fatigue. 1. The fact that a 
child is fatigued because of any of the physical causes we 
have considered will have an effect on his mental state 
and may, largely through the imagination, extend itself 
to his mind. Hence the importance of dealing with 
physical causes. 

2. Fatigue may be produced by thwarting the child 
when he is trying to carry out his instinctive desires. 
If a child wishes to be active along certain lines, and 
for some reason cannot be so, the result is an emotional 
effect which results in fatigue. This is another argument 
in favour of activity in schools. 

3. Boredom and lack of interest causes fatigue. We 
very soon get tired of what we are not interested in. 
If we have to force ourselves to do some task which is 
unpleasant, and in which we are not at all interested, 
fatigue sets in very much sooner than it does when we 
are working at something in which we are keenly 
interested. This, as has already been pointed out, is 
usually a case of ‘ tired of ’ rather than of ‘ tired by 
The effect is much the same however. 

The remedy for this is a change of occupation, or a 
variation in methods of teaching or learning. Fatigue 
in school depends on the length of the lesson, and the 
arrangement of the subject, as well as on the physical 
factors which we have considered. 

We have to beware of the old idea that a change of 
work is as good as a rest. This is a fallacy. If a person 
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is really fatigued, then a change of occupation is 
certainly not as good as a rest. If it is a matter of loss 
of interest, or boredom, then a change of occupation is 
beneficial. Otherwise the only thing to meet the situa¬ 
tion is rest. It is very important to keep this in mind 
in our school work. 

The recuperative value of change of occupation 
is never as great as that of complete rest; never¬ 
theless some mental relief is undoubtedly effected 
by changing over from something which severely 
taxes the attention to something which is less tiring. 
Tests have shown, however, that even the lightest 
task still requires a pre-occupation of mind which 
prevents complete recuperation such as comes from 
absolute relaxation. We should rest between periods 
of study as completely as possible, as this is better 
than a mere change of occupation.* 

There should be frequent short rest periods. If such 
an arrangement is made then children will rarely be 
completely fatigued. Each rest period is followed by 
an increase in the amount of work done. It is also 
important for small children to get enough sleep. In 
fact this is important for everybody. This is why in 
many schools arrangements are made for small children 
to sleep at school towards the end of the morning. As 
a matter of fact if everybody in school could have a 
short sleep befor'e commencing the afternoon’s work, 
the effect would be very beneficial. 

More attention should be paid to the matter of rest 
and distribution of work, than is usually done at present. 
It is very uneconomiccd to wox'k when tired. Pupils 
often work on late at night when it takes them a long 
time to get through the work. Consequently it is not well 

' Pryns Hopkins, Aids to Successful Study, p. 60 (Allen & 
Unwin). 
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done when they have finished. If the same work were 
done in the eai'ly morning, it would be done in a much 
shorter time and done much better. Teachers should 
never force children to work when they are tired. Time 
spent in rest is well spent. 

Usually schools have a break for recess in the middle 
of the day. It would probably be better for children 
and teachers and work, if there were more frequent 
spells. If not after every period, at least there might 
be a short rest period in the middle of the morning and 
another in the middle of the afternoon, as well as the 
middle recess. We have to remember that physical 
drill does not constitute a rest, though it is a change. 

We have to take into account the fact that there is 
a warming up period after a rest. That is, it takes us 
a little time to get into our stride again. Players rarely 
get into top form right at the beginning of a match. 
We do better work on Tuesday, as a rule, than on 
Monday. The best periods in the school day are not 
the periods at the beginning of morning school and 
directly after recess, but the second periods in the 
morning and afternoon. With short rest periods, except 
in special cases, this matter of warming up, does not 
come into the picture so much. When only a short rest 
is given, little warming up is needed after it, while at 

the same time it has a beneficial effect. 

‘ Warming-up ’ and the onset of fatigue have to be 
taken into account when determining the length of 
periods in school. There are three stages in a period, 
(a) Warming up, (b) Full working, (c) Falling off. In 
the third stage fatigue is beginning to make itself felt. 
Thus in any period the second stage, that of full workup, 
should be as long as possible. The period must not be 
so short that pupils barely get through the warming up 
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stage, nor should it be so long that the falling off, or 
stage of the onset of fatigue is too extended, so that 
pupils suffer. Ideally the period should end at the end 
of stage (b). This cannot be ai'ranged for all pupils 
in a class, as every child differs in this as in other 
things. But on an average a period for senior pupils 
should not be more than forty minutes in length, while 
for very young ones twenty or twenty-five minutes will 
usually be enough. The difficulty of the subject will 
also affect the length of the period. For more difficult 
subjects the period will be shorter. 

There are some periods in life when the child 
makes rapid progress in physical growth, such as from 
3 to 7 and 11 to 14 or 15. It has been observed that 
at such periods of accelerated physical growth the rate 
of mental development decreases. The human organism 
acts as a whole, and if rapid physical growth is going on 
we cannot have rapid mental growth at the same time. 
We must be careful therefore to avoid mental over¬ 
strain during such periods. This is particularly impor¬ 
tant in the pre-adolescent stage. At this stage we often 
find what we term laziness, when really the rapidly 
growing young person finds it difficult to concentrate on 
mental work for long periods. Too much home-work 
should not be demanded at this stage. 

Fatigue is also evident if attention is not paid to the 
law of maturation. If we try to teach a child some 
form of skill or a mental operation for which he is not 
ready, he quickly becPmes fatigued. His movements are 
not co-ordinated properly, and improvement is slow. 
The pupil, unconsciously, does not want to learn, as 
he has not reached the right stage of maturation. The 
result is a rapid onset of fatigue. When maturation 
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point is reached, however, progress is rapid, there is good 

co-ordination of mind and body, and very little fatigue. 

It is impossible to avoid fatigue in work. If we are 
working properly we are sure to become fatigued and 
our pupils are the same. What we have to guard against 
is over-fatigue and lack of rest. We have also to dis¬ 
tinguish between fatigue and boredom. The signs of 
both are often the same, at least in the initial stages of 
fatigue. Pleasant work, in which we are interested, is 
less fatiguing than unpleasant- Fatigue does not come 
so soon when we are actively working as when we are 
passive. Following out an interest or purpose of one’s 
own is less fatiguing than doing what someone else 
wants us to do, because we have to. Thus we see that 
methods of avoiding fatigue are all in line with the best 
methods of learning. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE CURRICULUM 

The Objects of the School 

It is logical for us to understand the reasons for the 
existence of our schools if we are to have any hope 
of arriving at an adequate idea of what they should 
teach. The object of the school will regulate and 
determine the subjects that are to be taught in it. 
must first then, decide what our schools exist for; what 
we aim to do by means of thern^ STknowledge of this 
will enable the teacher not only to come to some con¬ 
clusion about what is to be taught in the school, but 
will also enable him to defend against criticism the 
subjects he is teaching. This criticism is by no means 
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a theoretical thing. The criticism that comes from 
parents is very real and has to be met, especially where 
changes are being made in the curriculum, and parents 
do not understand why certain things are being taught, 
and certain other things not being taught. The teacher 
needs to be in a position to explain to parents what he 
is trying to do, and why, therefore, certain subjects are 
taught and certain methods are used. He must there¬ 
fore know why his school exists, and exactly what it is 
trying to do. 

This knowledge not only helps him to explain his 
curriculum and methods to outsiders, it also helps liim 
to check up on his own work. If he carefully considers 
what the object of his school is, then he has taken the 
fii'st step towards seeing whether it is carrying out those 
objects. And this is the fu'st step towards seeing whether 
any changes are necessary, and if so what changes. 

Often this whole matter of the curriculum seems to 
practical working teachers, to be something very acade¬ 
mic. It does not concern them. They have to teach 
the syllabuses and the subjects they are given, and have 
no opportunity of making any changes, and, indeed, have 
no say in the framing of the curriculum. They simply 
have to do the best with what is laid down for them. 
Now this is true, and from one point of view the matter 
of the curriculum is out of the purview of the ordinary 
teacher. But from other points of view it is very impor¬ 
tant that the teacher should understand the objects for 
which, and the principles according to which, the curri¬ 
culum is framed. For one thing the teacher has his 
share in public opinion, and can have quite a big share 
in moulding public opinion in educational matters. If 
then we are to get any changes in the curriculum, such 
as the centring of the primary school curriculum round 
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craftwork, then the teacher has a very valuable contri¬ 
bution to make. But he cannot make this contribution 
unless he understands something about the principles 
underlying, or that should be underlying, the curriculum 
in the school. The ordinary working teacher is the one, 
as has been pointed out, who has to defend any change 
against opposition and criticism from the parents, or 
from members of the general public, who are in most 
cases, conservative in outlook on educational matters. 
This the teacher cannot do unless he understands 
thoroughly what is being done and why it is being done. 
Furthermore, if the teacher understands the aims of the 
school, and the type of curriculum necessary to ensure 
those aims being to some extent achieved, then he knows 
what changes to work for. But if he does not know 
these things, he is working in the dark and his opinions 
will carry but little weight. 

A clear knowledge of the objects of the school, and 
of how they are to be carried out, will give zest and 
point to the teacher’s efforts to make improvements. If 
he knows the type of curriculum there ought to be in 
his school, he has a definite goal before him. This will 
guide him. If he understands the principles behind any 
particular curriculum, he will also see the reason for 
defence of the present curriculum or for offence against 
it. He will know where to direct his efforts for reform. 

This point is perhaps more important than it seems. 
Many teachers feel that their work is not as effective 
as it ought to be. Their pupils are not being developed 
as effectively as they should be. But they are at a loss 
to know where the defect is. Very often this defect can 
only be seen in the light of a knowledge of what the 
curriculum ought to be. Thus a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples on which a curriculum should be built, and of the 
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resulting kind of curriculum, will often illumine the 

teacher’s work for him, and enable him to make his 

\ efforts in the right place. It will also enable the pro¬ 

gressive teacher, whenever he gets a little freedom, to 
throw his weight in the right place, and in this way to 
do something, even if only in his own school, to improve 
matters. 

I would like to emphasize that the main or even the 
most important object of the school, even of the primary 
.school, is not the securing of literacy. No doubt this is 
important. But it is subsidiary to other more important 
things. If we make this the most important object of 
our schools, we will get, as we have got, a very impover¬ 
ished type of education, scarcely worth the nr^ne. 

It has been impressed on us from many quarters 
^ that the main aim of primary education is to secure 

^ permanent literacy. We regard this as an un¬ 

balanced view of the purpose of education at any 
stage ; and even if we accepted it we would not 
subscribe to the present method of attempting to 
secure literacy. Literacy, like happiness, is not 
achieved by pursuing it as a narrow objective ; it 
is a bye-product of satisfying activities. Literacy 
does not consist in reading and writing but in the 
use of reading and writing, and, it may be added, 
of speaking and listening. A child will not master 
these simple skills nor form the habit of using them 
unless they are required for purposes which are 
significant to him rather than to his teacher. Con¬ 
ning books, learning by heart, and chanting in 
unison, have their legitimate place in the disciplines 
of learning but they do not by themselves consti- 
. tute an education for young children. 

^ It is no surprise to discover that this concentra¬ 

tion, at the infant stage, on literacy as the goal of 
schooling, finds its natural expression in the wor¬ 
ship of literary facility at the higher stages of 
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education. If the seed is sown in the infant school 
it is idle to complain of the fruit as it ripens in the 
university.^ 

We need something then, richer and more inclusive 
for the object of a school than merely to give literacy. 

It wiU.be^ecognized that in_,any type of schooLwe 
are laying foundations. A great deal of what is done 
\vrfr simpTy l>e the beginning of what is to be continued 
in another grade of school. But this does not mean that 
the primary school exists as a place of preparation for 
the next higher grade of school, that is, for the middle 
school, or that the middle school is a place of preparation 
for the high school. The children in a primary school 
have a life of their own to live, and the school must do its 
best to help them in every way it can to live th^life. 
This then can be a worthy object for our schools. They 
should aim at providing an environment which is best 
suited to the social and individual development of its 
pupils during the time when they are in the school. It 
will try to do this by helping them to live as rich as 
possible a Ufe during that time. For by living a full 
life, in which are opportunities for the development and 
growth of all the varied powers of its pupils, those 
pupils best prepare themselves for whatever is to follow. 
The object of the school is to help its pupils to live, 
as fully as possible, the life they should be living at 
that particular age. By so doing it ensures the proper 

growth and development of its pupils. 

Looking at the subject from the point of view of the 
individual pupil the main object of the school is 
to help its pupils to develop full and well-balanced 
personalities. This means that the school aims at an 

lA. Abbott and S. H. Wood, Report on Vocational Education 
in Indio, p. 11. 
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all-round development of body, mind and spirit. Its 
activities, that is, the subjects in the curriculum, will 
V therefore be those connected with these three divisions 
of man’s personality, always remembering that it is only 
for purposes of discussion that we divide the personality 
thus. Some objects will have closer relation to the 
physical well-being of the pupil. Others will help more 
particularly in the development of his powers of think¬ 
ing and judging, and will contribute to his store of 
knowledge. Others again will have a closer relation to 
the development of character, taste, and spiritual powers. 

From another point of view we can say that the 
object of the school is to provide scope for the pupil 
to get all types of experience which will enable him to 
develop himself in relation to his fellows, and to adjust 
himself to liis environment. 

, The familiar psychological analysis of experience 

into (a) conation, or the active, striving experience, 
(b) cognition, or the knowing experience, and (c) 
affect, or the feeling experience, provide an 
alternative starting point. Following it out, we 
might conclude that school studies must represent 
(a) what man does, and strives to do. It ought to 
include the major crafts of mankind, especially those 
which subserve the fundamental needs of food, 
doting, and shelter. These would lead naturally 
to the use of tools and to the fine arts that inevitably 
emerge as practical problems find their solution. 

. . . The curriculum ought also to comprise (b) what 
man knows. There must be a representation of his 
major modes of thinking; thus there must be 
language and literature, science, mathematics 
. history, and geography—the traditional intellectual 
studies in short. Finally the school must not fail 
to provide experience of (c) man’s main modes of 
teeling, and their expression in art, poetry, and 
music. These are the means by which man has 
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forged the power of expressing his sense of value, 
and they must on no account be neglected. It was 
Plato, supreme among the educational idealists, who 
declared that training ‘ which leads you always to 
hate what you ought to hate, and love what you 
ought to love is rightly called education.^ 

But the school also has an aim with reference to 
society. Even when looking at its work from the point 
of view of the individual pupil, the social element looms 
laige, as no individual can develop except in relation 
to his fellows. All developments must be social develop¬ 
ment. But there is a difference in emphasis according 
to whether we consider the matter primarily from the 
point of view of the individual or from the point of view 
of society in general. The school has to try to do both 
these things. When viewing its work from the point of 
view of society, we can say that the aim of the school 
is to produce good citizens. Now a good citizen is one j 
who does his duty by the past with a view to the future. 

In other words the good citizen is one who has both 
a backward view and a forward view. He seeks to carry 
on and to conserve all that is good that has come 
down from the past, and also to make progress. Further, 
his ideals will be democratic ones. It is then the aim 
of the school to produce such citizens, and the work that 
is done in school must be the type of work which wi 
enable the pupils to go out prepared to do their duty 

in these ways. 

In order to do this the curriculum should supply 
definite situations in which children get experience o 
Uiving in a society, of living together. The school must 
mve training in the art of living together. The sc oo f- 
Wst aim at helping its pupils to learn theoretically and 

,1 J. S. Ross, Groundwork of Educational Theory, p. 199 (Harrap). 
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practiceiUy those things which are necessary for them 
to know if they are to be able to live successfully with 
others, that is, in society. It must also give opportunities 
for the actual practice of the art of living together. It 
must therefore teach those things which aie necessary 
ior successful living in the social and physical environ- 
iment in which its pupils find themselves, those skills 
I which enrich life and enable people to make their due 
j contribution to the common life of society. The school 
' must inculcate those standards of moral action which are 
essential for successful living in society and for getting 
true satisfaction out of life. Pupils should leave school 
p!i-epared to put into society all that they can, knowing 
tne best ways of doing this, and anxious to do their 
ibhare in helping mankind to make progress. 

Enough has been said about the aims of school to 
enable us now to consider some of the principles which 
should be kept in mind when framing a curriculum. 

The Principles xe^derlying the Curriculum 

1. The forward-looking pnnciple. What a child learns 
in school must help him to adjust himself to condilions 
of living in this world, and must further give him a 
foundation of knowledge, feeling and will, which will 
enable him to change those conditions where they need 
changing. The pupil of today,Js the citizen of tomorrow. 
He should leave our schools a progressive-minded 
person. That is, the personality developed by his work 
in school, should be such as will be able not only to live 
successfiilTi^ in the stage towards democracy which we 
have now readied, but will also enable society to make 
further progress towards a really democratic way of 
livmg. The curriculum then must be such as will 
enable the school to educate for progressive citizenship. 
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In educating thus for the future we must remember 
that if the future is anything like what we hope it will 
be. there is going to be far more leisure for men and 
women than there is now. Even now we say that we 
can judge a man’s education by the way in which he 
uses his leisure. This is going to be even more true 
in the future than it is now. Progress in society is going 
to depend to a large extent on the way In wHicK people 
use their leisure. The curriculum then, should be such 
as will help children to learn how to use their leisure. 
There will therefore be more stress laid on art, music, 
crafts, dramatics, literature and creative work in 

general. 

2. The conservative principle. 

] It is, in fact, being increasingly recognized that 
the various subjects of the curriculum represent 
i certain forms of skm and certain branches of ^ow- 
ledge which have proved to be of importance in the 
experience of the race, and which have to be taught 
to each succeeding generation. From this pomt ot 
view it is the function of the school to preserve and 
/ transmit the traditions, knowledge and standards 
of conduct on which our civilization depends. 

^ This is probably kept in mind much more than the 
! forward-looking principle when curricula are framed. 
We look to the past and we decide what has been useful 
I to those who have gone through school in the past and 
we then go on to lay down that those same things will 
be useful to those who are going through school now. 
We determine the needs of pupils who are in school now, 
by what has been seen to be useful to those who have ^ 
gone before, and are now at work in the world. 

1 Handbook of Suggestions for Teachers, p. 37 (Board of 
• Education, London). 
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Now there is, as will readily be seen, a considerable 
danger in such a procedure. Often those who draw up 
the curriculum are unconscious of it. It is perhaps more 
dangerous when it is followed unconsciously. For this 
principle to be of any value, it must have a selective 
element in it as well as a conservative one. Merely to 
carry on what has been done in the past will ruin our 
best efforts. This must be modified in the light of other 
considerations. If we ai*e to adopt a conservative atti¬ 
tude, it must be a selective attitude also. By that* I 
mean that we^must select, and select carefully, and with 
great restraint upon ourselves, what we are going to put 
in the curriculum, from among those things which have 
come down to us from the past. 

Now it will at once be admitted that there are certain 
subjects wliich the experience of the race has shown to 
be necessary for progress and which every child must 
know. For example the tools of learning and acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge, such as reading, writing and num¬ 
bering are such. No one will dispute this. What is not 
so certain, however, is the time and place of these sub¬ 
jects. The conservative principle does not give us any 
guidance as to when these subjects are to be taught nor 
in what connexion. It simply tells us that these subjects 
are valuable, and that they should therefore form a part 
of the school course of every child, at some stage. When 
and in what connexion they should come in, will have 
to be determined by reference to other principles. The 
same is true of what we may call general culture sub¬ 
jects. It is important that the accumulated culture of 
the race should be handed on. This much the conserva¬ 
tive principle will tell us. But naturally we have to 
select whaf cultural subjects we are going to have in 
the primary school curriculum, and what in the 
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curriculum of the high school. Obviously the child 
cannot learn all cultural subjects. In so far as it tells us 
that there must be cultural subjects in the curriculum 
our conservative principle is valid. But that is all it does. 
We must remember also that the conservative principle 
looks to subjects and not to the pupils. In these days 
when it is accepted that education and schools, and 
therefore curricula, should be child-centred, it is clear 
that this principle does not take us very far; not nearly 
so far as it took the framers of curricula, say, fifty years 
ago. 

3. The creative principle. The curriculum must in¬ 
clude those activities which will help the child to develop 
as he takes part in them. This is our main object, and 
we have therefore to keep this in mind when we deter¬ 
mine what the child is to be taught. The curriculum will 
include those subjects which will enable the child to 
exercise its creative and constructive powers, which will 
cater for his active interests,..which will give him oppor¬ 
tunities to sublimate the instinctive powers with which 
he has been endpv^d7~'^he subjects he works at in 
school should be a basis which will provide for the 
development of his interes ts, which will encou rage him 
to carry on ^os^interests, which will provide him with 
leisure occupations when he leaves schoo l, even if he 
does so after passing through the primary school only. 
By his work in school the special aptitudes of each child 
should be discovered and developed. There must be 
subjects which will give scope for this. 

There is a profound lesson for educators in what 
has been called the law of transitoriness of instincts. 
Like the sucking instinct in mammals, and the 

1 See Chapter V. 
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following instinct in certain birds and quadrupeds, 
the child’s first promptings to any one of the intel¬ 
lectual interests we have named may fade away and 
become practically irrecoverable, unless opportuni¬ 
ties be then and there forthcoming. Every one 
knows how sorely against the grain are a grown 
man’s efforts to become a decent musician, or 
naturalist or linguist, and how well-nigh impossible 
it is that he should ever feel really at home in any 
field of knowledge or skill, unless the days of his 
youth have been blessed with the stimulus of timely 
opportunities. This is no plea for the dabbler in 
many things, or for the pretentious amateur ; it is 
a plea rather for the cultivation of broad interests 
in these days of narrow specialism, and for ensuring 
that none of the child’s native gifts shall escape our 
notice, and so perish of inanition.-^ 

It will be seen here also that while this principle 
suggests a type of subject that shall be included in the 
curriculum, it does not tell us when or where it is to 
be put in. It may be argued that creative A’iDrk may 
be done in any subject, and that all subjects, if properly 
taught, will encourage the development of children’s 
interests. It is true that creative-work can be done in 
most subjects. But this is not enough. In a curriculum 
that is~suited to the needs of today and of the future, 
there must be a definite bias towards definitely creative 
subjects. Especially necessary is it that we take advan¬ 
tage of this principle of the transitoriness of instinct, 
and that in primary schools, for instance, we provide 
children with the opportunities of using the tendencies 
to action that are predominant in those ages. This is 
one of the main arguments for making the primary 
school curriculum centre roun d a handcraft or activity 

^ T. Raymont, The Principles of Education, p. 106 (Longmans 
Green). 
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subject. The primary school age is the time when 
children show their desire to use material and to con¬ 
struct things. Hence it is the time for handcrafts to be 
put in the curriculum.' By doing so we lay the founda¬ 
tion of the whole future creative life of the individual. 
If we fail to do so then the chance is lost and large 
numbers will never develop their creative faculties. 

4. The principle of preparation for life. This is 
probably the favourite principle in curriculum building 
and is at the bottom of what ideas large numbers of 
people have about what should be taught in school. 
Now we may without much hesitation endorse this 
principle as a valid one. What a child does and learns 
in school should prepare him for life. But when we 
come to putting content into this idea, that is, to deciding 
exactly what we shall do in order to carry out this 
principle, then we find great differences of opinion. 

Now primary and middle schools are most emphati¬ 
cally not vocational schools. They are not, or should 
not be, places where a child learns only or chiefly tho^ 
things which shalLhelp him to earn his bread and butter. 
Admittedly all that he learns will help him to do that. 
But getting a job or earning a living should never be 
the determining idea in deciding what shall be taught. 

Nor can we f^l back on the idea that any school is 
to prepare children for the next stage in their schooling. 
Again, it is perfectly true that the school wiH do this. 
But again this cannot be the consideration that decides 
what subjects shall be in the curriculum. We should 
not teach a subject simply because to do so will prepare 

child for the middle_schcu)Lto which he may go after 
passing througl^the primary s cho^ . 

When we say that d>e curriculum must look to the 
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preparation of the child for life, we mean that it will 
do this if certain facts are kept in. mind. 

The first of these is that a child prepares for the next 
stage of his life by living fully the stage in which he is. 
The best preparation for life that we can give a child 
is to help him to live fully and richly his life at the 
stage at which he is. That is, by concentrating on a 
full development of the powers of the child at that 
particular stagCy in ways suited to that stage, and by 
means of work suited to that stage, we are best pre¬ 
paring him for the next stage and for life in the world 
later on. When we wish to have a curriculum in the 
primary school which will prepare children for life, we 
do not look at the subjects first, selecting those which 
we think will be'usefut'Tater on, though'hot at the 
time. We “look"first at the child and his nature, and 
we select subjects which will develop his interests, call 
forth his powers, appeal to him in the stage at which 
he is, and so encourage him to live a full life then and 
there. This is how he is prepared for life. By living 
well and truly life at one stage, he automatically pre¬ 
pares himself for the next stage;^ 

The second fact we have to keep in mind is that the 
cuiTiculum must be child-centred. That is, the subjects 
must be chosen in the light of our Imowledge of child 
nature. If we wish a child to live life fully at any 
stage, we must pay_attention to what interests him at 
that stage, to the special attitudes he is likely to have at 
that age, to what is likely to appeal to liim, and to what 
will take advantage of the dominant instinctive tenden¬ 
cies of the stage. ‘ Education ... regards the child as an 
individual, growing by his own activity, living in his 
own environment, and preparing himself for adult life. 
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not by imitating the adult, but by living as fully as 

possible in the environment of childhood.’ * 

5. The aclivity principle. We know that life is a , 
process of growth. In this growth there are stages, which 
follow one another. Each of these stages.ias its own 
peculiar needs. Now, as we have already seen, growth 
and learning take place only where there is activity. 
The curriculum therefore, if it is to meet the needs ot 
the various stages of growth, will do so only if it is 
thought of in terms of activity and experience, the 
activity and experience peculiar to each stage. 

In the words o.f John Dewey . . . both practically 
and philosophically the key to the present educa¬ 
tional situation lies in a gradual reconstruction ot 

school materials and methods, so as to utilize 
various forms of occupation typifying social callings, 
and to bring out their intellectual and moral content ^ 
In place of a school set apart from life as a place 
for learning lessons, we have a miniature socia 
group in which study and growth are incidents oi 
present shared experience. Playgrounds, shops, 
workrooms and laboratories not only direct tn 
natural active tendencies of youth, but they invol 
intercourse, communication and co-operation. 

The general movement is away from the old ovei 
reliance on verbal instruction, formulated sub]ec s 
and learning from books, and in the direction o 
more varied an:l many-sided individual activities 
keeping with children’s real interests. , ^ 
haps most simply and clearly expressed ^ke la e 
Hadow report on the Primary School: The curri¬ 
culum is to be thought of in terms of acUvity and 
experience, rather than of knowledge to be acquire 
and facts to be stored 

1F. Smith and A. S. Harrison, Principles of Class Teaching. 

^ 2 Eduction in\ Changing Commonwealth, p. 202 (New Edu¬ 
cation Fellowship). 
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We find the Abbott and Wood report emphasizing the 
same thing. 

It is vitally important that young children should 
not be required to sit still for long periods at a 
time. A young child needs rest it is true, but he 
must play, he must explore, and he must be phy¬ 
sically active if he is to derive a daily satisfaction 
out of his attendance at school. In short he needs 
experience more than instruction.^ 

Thus activity of body and mind must be ensured by 
the curriculum we lay down. We have already seen 
how this can 'be'^dne'thfbugh the project method. In 
reality the project method is not a method pf teaching. 
It is a means of det ermining the curriculum. It also 
ensures that an activity is at the centre of the cui’ri- 
culum and that all subjects are correlated with this 
activity. We must always' remember also when we 
speak of activity that we are not thinking simply of 
bodily actjyity, or~ manual activity, important as those 
are. We also include mental activity. 

Now if we are to meet the demands of this activity 
principle and ensure growth in the stage of life in which 
the child is, it is necessary that what the child_does 
in school should be related to life. If we are seeking to 
help the child to grow, then his activities must be those 
which will help him to live his life as he is meant to 
live it, that is, to exercise all his powers in the environ¬ 
ment in which he is. Far too often the subjects that 
a child learns in school have no apparent relation with 
his real life at all. School is an artificial place. If this 
is so, and if the curriculum is such that in school the 
child is trying to work in a world that is foreign to 
him, and has no connexion with his ordinary world of 

^A. Abbott and S. H. Wood, Report on Vocational Education 
in iTidia, p. 10. 
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thought and action, then we shall never be able to 

achieve the objects we have in view. 

The curriculum must supply the needs, of children. / 
These are naturally related to their lives. But it will 
do this only if, as' we have already seen, it^_is_child:i. 
centred and not subject-centred ; if, in other words, our 
object is to help the child to grow, and to develop the 
powers he has. A child needs to play when he first conies 
to school and for some time after that. Play is a need of 
his nature. He will learn best when acting in the spirit 
of play. Hence play way subjects must be the ones 
that he studies, though ‘ studies ’ gives a wrong impres¬ 
sion of the free play activity of the child. He is full of 
curiosity and so those subjects will figure in the curri¬ 
culum which will satisfy that curiosity. There will be 
no difficulty about providing for activity when we take 
account of the needs of the child. > 

Subject-matter is one of the means for enlarging 
the child’s expei'ience, but its choice and arrange¬ 
ment must be determined by the teacher s insight 

into the child’s active needs. 

The child’s development may be conceived as a 

series of disturbances which a changing 
ment offers, and his response is to end the distur 
ance or adapt himself to it. The process is large y 
one of re-adjustment, and the child, like an ar is , 
reshapes old material in new constructions.^. 

As one considers these principles which we have been 
studying and begins to try to frame a curriculum which 
will do justice to all of Jhem, one is at once faced with 
the fact that life, not to speak of school life, is too short 
to do and learn all the things that a well-framed curri- 
culum would seem to demand. We hear a contiim^ C^ 

1 F. Smith and A. S. Harrison, Principles of Class Teaching, 
pp. 32-3 (Macmillan). 
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against the overloading of the curriculum ; in these days 
a cry that is too often justified. Every specialist insists 
that his subject is, if not the most important, at least 
one of the most important, and must have a place in 
the curriculum. Thus we have attempts to accommodate 
an overwhelming number of subjects in the curriculum, 
with the result that either children are grossly over¬ 
worked and given violent mental indigestion, or else 
subjects are treated in a very superficial way. What 
is the way out of this dilemma ? 

Firstly we should remember that apart from certain 
elementary skills and tools, such as reading, writing, and 
the use of the four elementary processes in arithmetic, 
it is not the quantity of knowledge that a child gets, that 
is important, but the way in which he gets it. The main 
contribution of the school to the life of its pupils and 
to the life of society is not getting a mass of facts into 
its pupils’ heads, but the training it gives them in 
methods of work, of thinking and of living. The school 
should be giving a knowledge of ‘ liow ’ rather than 
concentrating on a knowledge of ‘ what ’. Apart from 
the essential minimum of facts which all must learn, the 
important thing is for pupils to leave school with their 
curiosity permanently stirred, with the desire to experi¬ 
ment aroused, and with a knowledge of how to find out 
facts, how to use books, how to study, how to think 
logically, how to assess and weigh up evidence, and how 
to live and work with others. Hence in framing a cur¬ 
riculum we do not need to have every subject 
^ under the sun included in it. We can include represent- 
ative subjects. We can aim at opening up paths of 
future intellectual adventure, rather than seeking to give 
pupils a large amount of factual knowledge in every 
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subject they take. The quality of the work done is the 

main consideration, not the quantity. 

The school must be thought of primarily not as 
a place where certain knowledge is learnt, but as 
a place where the young are disciplined m cer^ 
forms of activity—namely, those that are of greatest 
and most permanent significance in the wider world. 
Those activities fall naturally into two groups. In 
the first place the activities that safeguard the con¬ 
ditions and maintain the standard of 
social life: such as the care of health and bodily 
grace, manners, social organization, morals, ’ 

in the second the typical creative activities that con¬ 
stitute. so to speak the solid tissue of civilization 
... In the school curriculum all these activities 

should be represented.^ 


Subjects to be included in the Curriculum 

at different Stages 

There are two subjects, as we may call them for want 
of a better name, which will appear in the curriculuin 
at every stage of the school life. ' The one is physical 
welfare and the other is religion. Both of these are, ^ 
should be, activities rather than subjects. They can be 
taught whether or no specia^periods are assigne oi 

them. 1 

Physical welfare is the foundation of all growt an 
progrisl in life.' TKe' question of whether there wiU be 
set periods for health instruction will depend on parti- 
cular problems that may arise. A" great deal o e 
theory of physical welf^e will be dealt with in gener 
science. But progress in this activity is largely a matter 
of the formation of right habits. Physical welfare mus 
be the concern jjf every teacher in eyery classroom, an 

1P. Nunn, Education: Its Data and First Principles, p. 211 
(E. Arnold). 
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out of school as well as in school. It depends on good 
home conditions, proper provision of games, and the 
necessary physical drill. All the more attention will 
have to be paid to the subject because of the very fact 
that it does not figure as a subject with its periods as 
other subjects do, and because there is not so much 
formal instruction. 

Physical welfare will include regular physical train¬ 
ing, mainly through games with the younger pupils, and 
thi*ough regular physical drill along with games, with 
older ones. With very-young'children physical training 
will be altogether through games and play exercises. 
Physical welfare also includes such things as training in 
posture, keeping records of weight, height, and so on, 
Health clubs. Red Cross Societies, periods for rest, 
attention to fatigue, tidiness and cleanliness of rooms, 
clothes, bodies and surroundings. Teachers will also do 
their best to adopt preventive and curative measures 
where they are seen to be necessary, either doing what 
they can themselves, with the aid of the Red Cross 
Society and the school dispensary, or, if'a doctor is 
available, in consultation with, and with the help of, a 
doctor. Special attention will be paid to the good organ¬ 
ization of regular daily games for every pupil in the 
school. Probably no single activity in connexion with 
physical welfare is so important, right through the 
school, as this. 

Religion is a more iiifficult matter. Yet few v/ill deny 
that it must have a place in the curriculum at every 
stage. This again is a subject which can be taught even 
\ though no special periods are assigned to it. At the 
same time there should be short daily periods for in¬ 
struction in religion and for worship. This raises the 
difficult problem” of schools with pupils from different 
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religious communities. Even here, however, where 
definite religious instruction cannot be given, it is pos¬ 
sible to inculcate a religious spirit. ' 

In religion there are two things, carefully to be 
distinguished. One we may call the religious spii’it; 
the other is theology, which is a theory of Ae 
objects that evoke the religious spirit . . . The 
essential marks of the religious spirit are the recog¬ 
nition that there are objects of supreme and 
universal worth which rightly claim our reverence 
and service, together with a sense that, though m 
our weakness and unworthiness we must ever be 
their ‘ unprofitable servants ' yet to deny their claii^ 
or to fail in loyalty to them is shameful and dis¬ 
honouring. Thus a man may reveal the religious 
spirit in devotion to truth or art, or in loving service 
of his fellows ; such devotion and service being felt, 
as we have said, as a Divine charge which he may 
not refuse, though its form, varying with the form 
of one’s individuality, need not be the same fonn a 
for him as for another.^ 

This religious spirit ought to be in every school. 
There will be no periods for it but it will be ‘ caught ’ by 
pupils in any or in every period they are in school. It 
also will be in the curriculum, even if in intangible fopn, 
from the first class to the tenth. In schools where there 
is not the difficulty of pupils from different communities, 
or from a neutral management, this intangible influence 
will be supplemented by regular religious instruction 
right through the school. 

In the primary (School handcraft work should be in 
A * the centre of ai~ far as possible, especially for 

* the first three years. This is most successfully done by 

means of'the project method s This is cre ative .work, 

1P. Nunn, Education: Its Data and First Principles, p. 213 
(E. Arnold). 
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and there is no difficulty about it. Creative work should 
also be done in connexion with other subjects, but then 
it takes more thought and planning. But here we have 
creative constructive work in a form which appeals 
strongly to every child. It must be remembered that 
in the primary school handcraft work is not vocational. 
The primary school does not aim at turning out those 
who are trained to earn' their living. The value of such 
work lies simply in its creativeness, in the training that 
it gives in planning and executing a piece of work, in 
the training it gives to hand and eye, and in the op¬ 
portunity it gives for activity of mind and body. A wide 
interpretation must be put on handcraft work. It is not 
to be confined to one or two well-known activities such 
as woodwork and weaving. Any activity of the hand 
and body can be included. It incluaes drawing and art. 

To quote the Abbott and Wood report once more : 

Manual activities should find a place in the cur¬ 
riculum not because the pupils, or some of them, 
will earn a living by manual labour, but becau.se 
satisfaction of the desire to make or create is neces¬ 
sary to balanced development. It is, indeed, often 
the key to a boy’s serenity. 

Manual or constructive work is educative while 
it is being planned and at the actual moment of 
execution. It is valuable for other reasons. It 
may lead pupils to acquire interests which will 
stand them in good stead in their leisure hours ; and 
the importance of education as a means of enabling 
young men to sustain with dignity the intolerable 
leisure known as unemployment cannot be over¬ 
rated. Moreover, manual work gives a boy 
handiness invaluable to those who proceed from 
general to vocational schools. 

By manual work we do not mean just carpentry 
or weaving, or any other activity to which a definite 
name can be given. We include any task which 
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makes a demand on a boy’s skill, judgement, sense 
of observation and power of calculation, and com¬ 
bines all or some of these in a constructive effort 
to achieve an end which he himself wishes to 
achieve. The end may be making something he 
wishes to possess or to give to others; or it may 
be working out in concrete material some principle 
in mathematics, science or geography. It is not so 
much the thing made or done as the integration 
required in the making or doing which is of educa¬ 
tional value. Many boys who have been labelled 
‘ dull and backward ’ have revealed unsuspected 
executive abilities when the emphasis of their train¬ 
ing has been shifted from learning to doing.* 

We often find that boys do not like ‘ manual work 
They do not want to take their coats off and get to 
work. This is probably truer of town schools than of 
rural ones. But wherever such a condition and attitude 
is found, the real reason is that from the beginning of 
their school career children have not had the opportu¬ 
nities for doing the constructive handwork that they 
should have had. The opportunities and the time have 
been missed, and gradually the desire for this kind of 
activity has disappeared. It is a matter of the transi- 
toriness of instinct again. If handwork finds a place in 
the curriculum of every school, not only of the primary 
schools, in a short time we will find a very different 
attitude towards it. When it is put into ^.a school, it 
should be remembered that the workshop..should be a 
place where the boy can work _at somethmg that he 
wants to make himself. Schemes of work should not 
be too formal. They should be elastic, and although 
there are naturally certain things which have to be 
learnt if the boy wishes to make a success of what he 

1 A. Abbott and S. H. Wood, Report on Vocational Education 
in India, pp. 19-20. 
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is doing, he should be left as much freedom as possible, 
within reasonable limits, to choose what particular thing 
he shall make or do. 

As has been noted, handwork is especially useful for 
those who are looked on as backward in academic sub¬ 
jects. Teachers should therefore give such children more 
handwork. Teachers should also try to arrive at some 
idea of the special aptitudes of their children, when 
advising them as to what particular kind of handwork 
to take up. 

'-> The mother-tongue will naturally be prominent in the 
curriculum of the primary school. It must always be 
remembered that although the mother-tongue will 
appear in the curriculum as a separate subject, yet it is 
a part of every subject, and the basis of every subject. 
Every teacher is a teacher of the mother-tongue in every 
subject he teaches,_in_every lesson. 

The other subjects in curriculum of the ^ijimary 
school will b^ ^rithme tic^>veryday science and “general 
knowledge, which includes geography, civics, and his¬ 
tory. (History can be correlated with the mother-tongue 
in the first two classes, but there should be separate 
periods for it after that.) Music should also have a place 
either in the curriculum or as an extra-school activity. 

The transition from the primary school to the next 
stage should come at the age of 11 or 12. This means 
that the primary school should normally consist of a 
six-year course with one preparatory year. So far in 
India primary schools are usually a four- or five-year 
course; financial reasons, as a rule, precluding the 
increasing of the length of the primary school course. 

The next stage is that of the lower secondary or middle 
school. This should be a three-year course. The 
fr'* curriculum at this stage should include the following 

\ -- 
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subjects ; the mother-tongue, arithmetic, general^science 
(including agriculture and elementary biology)'v^ge^ral 
knowledge (geography, history, civics) English, arts 
and crafts (including music). Some may wish to include 
a classical language or a second modern language at 
this stage. If this addition is made it should be made 
in the latter part of the middle stage. It would certainly 
be better if this addition were left till the high school 

stage. 

A word may be said about the place of English. 
English should be a second language and should be 
definitely kept in its place. All instruction in other 
subjects should be in the mother-tongue. In rural 
schools English should be optional and not compulsory. 

Craftwork should continue to occupy a prominent 
place in the curriculum. The school should not be allow¬ 
ed to develop along mainly academic lines as it does at 
present. Creative and constructive work should be 
strongly emphasized wherever possible. Every care 
must be taken td“ see that the curriculum does not get 
divorced from the daily life of the pupils. 

A false distinction between mental and m^^l 
work has marred the conduct of schools of t e 
* secondary ’ type. They have, ostensibly, set ou 
with the aim of providing a humane, liberal educa 
tion, an education, that is, which gives due 
sis to individual self-development. ^ 

importance ascribed to mental work ^ ^ ^ 

from practical manual work, these schools ave 
concentrated upon a mathematical-linguistic 
calculated to provide a discipline for the so-c^^ 
“ mental faculties Consequently their cumciUa 
have been in too many cases, more or less com¬ 
pletely divorced from the everyday pracUc^ 
the majority of their pupils. In ^e first place the 
distinction between mental and manual work is 
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unsound. All conscious human activity involves 
both mental and manual factors. In fact, the skilled 
workman engaged upon a piece of constructive 
craftsmanship has to exercise a good deal more 
observation, judgement, taste, and intelligence, than 
the secondary school pupil uses in memorizing 
mathematical formulae and rules of grammar. In 
the second place no education can be truly liberal 
unless the pupil is spontaneously interested and 
works with zest. Now many pupils are gifted with 
constructive, practical and artistic aptitudes which 
can find full expression and satisfaction only in 
corresponding activities. Hence for some pupils a 
well-designed practical curriculum is a better 
medium for their liberal education than a theoreti¬ 
cal mathematical-linguistic curriculum.^ 

The above remarks were written of conditions in 
England. It is needless to point out how they apply 
word for word to conditions in schools in this country. 

We come now to the high school. The curriculum of 
the high school is dominated by, in fact dictated by, the 
university, and until an end is put to this extremely 
unhealthy state of affairs, liigh school education will 
never be what it should be. The matriculation examina¬ 
tion dictates what is taught in the last two years of 
school life, to all pupils irrespective of whether they are 
going on to the university or not. It is legitimate for 
a university to lay down the conditions on which it will 
admit students to its classes. It is completely illegitimate 
for it to be able to lay down the conditions of education 
in the high stage of every one who attends a high school. 
For the great majority of pupils in high schools there 
should be a curriculum which is drawn up, not under 
the shadow of the matriculation examination, but with 
a view to giving the best education to those whose 

* A. Pinsent, The Principles of Teaching Method, p. 21 (Harrap). 
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regular schooling will end when they pass out of the 

high school. 

As things are at present, probably the only remedy ' 
for the domination of the university, is for educational 
departments to have their own examination. As long 
as there are examinations of the kind we have at pre¬ 
sent, they will have a dominating effect on what is 
taught. If we wish to have a good curriculum, and a good 
syllabus in the high school, we must have a good leaving 
examination. If education departments would institute 
theif~ own leaving examinations, to be taken on the 
completion of the high school course by those who did 
not wish to go on to the university, this examination 
and the certificate granted to those who passed it, would 
gradually dethrone the matriculation examination and 
the matriculation certificate and put them in their 
rightful place, that is, qualifications for entrance to the ^ 
university. For all those who do not wish to go on to 
the university, but who have at present to pass matricu¬ 
lation to qualify for work of any sort for which a high 
school education is required, a departmental examina¬ 
tion would be a great advantage, for it would enable 
them to take a course in the high school which would 
not flout all the principles on which a curriculinn should 
be founded. 

Let us then consider the subjects that should be 
included in a high school curriculum which will really 
cater for the needs of pupils of that age and stage of 
development. 

fr)The mot^r-tongue must have a prominent place 
in the curriculum, a much more prominent place than ^ 
it has at present. Instruction should be in the mother- 
tongue, and, as in the lower secondary and primary 
school, it must be remembOT^ that although treated as 
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a separate subject, the mother-tongue is not so much 
a separate subject as the foundation of the whole cuiri- 
culum. Every teacher is a teacher of the mother- 
tongue. Special efforts should be made to encourage 

creative work, in the mother-tongue. 

f 2 ) Arts and crafts should also have a prominent 
place in the hfgh school curriculum. At this stage pupils 
may be allowed to specialize in one particular art or 

craft. 

/^Mathematics will also have a place in the curri- 
cWum. But the mathematics taught should have much 
more relation to life than at present. A great deal 
of the mathematics taught is useless to the pupil 
when he leaves school, and the alleged mind-training 
it gives is transferred only in cases where the subject- 
matter is similar or where similar methods of work can 
be used, provided that the essential elements in such 
lYiethods have been explained to pupils. In most cases 
the transfer of training is small and is certainly not 
worth all the work and time that is put into the subject. 
The mathematics syllabus should be very much simpli¬ 
fied. It should be taught as a tool, useful in craftwork, 
in the oTdinary business of life, but no more. More 
than this is for the specialist. 

General science should be taught as in the lower 
secondary school with the possibility of specialization 
in one particular science. 

5. ^General kno\vledge» consisting of history, geogra¬ 
phy and civics will be the other main division of the 

syllabus. 

English will be taught as a second language, with 
milch greater emphasis than at present on oral work. 

This curriculum would give the type of education 
needed by adolescents. Wherever possible, in every 
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subject creative work should be encouraged and keen¬ 
ness in this direction should be taken into account in 
assessing the result of a pupil’s efforts in school. An / 
examination at the end of such a course, should include 
a test in arts and crafts. 

For those who wish to specialize, that is, to go on to 
the university, an alternative course may be offered 
which will meet the requirements of the university. The 
mathematics required will be more in line with the 
present syllabus in mathematics, a classical language 
may be taken, and more time will have to be put in 
at English. Even in this specialized course there should 
be a place for arts and crafts. Science should be taken 
by every student, though the subject should be general 
science, with some specialization in one branch if that 
is felt to be necessary, rather than the subject being 
confined to one or two branches of science. ^ 

This arrangement of the curriculum will necessitate 
alternative courses in schools. This is inevitable at this 
stage. It is a case of having different types of schools 
or of having alternative courses in the one school. The 
second arrangement is probably the better one. In 
some schools it should be possible to specialize in some 
crafts so that along with the other work done, vocational 
training is also given. This will not be possible for 
many schools in view of the financial difficulties involved 
in staffing and equipment. But it should be done by 
schools here and there. 

There arises the question of whether there should be 
different curricula for rural and for urban schools. The 
general consensus of opinion is that there should be i 
only one curriculum for both types of school, but that ' 
in the case of some subjects,-Ae-content-will diffeFsome- 
what according to the environment of the school. For 
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instance, handcraft should have a place in the curri¬ 
culum of every school, urban or rural, but the particu¬ 
lar crafts taught in the school will vary with the . 
locality in which the school is working.^ Civics will be 
taught in both rural and urban schools but the content 
will differ. The city boy will, for instance, learn some¬ 
thing about fire-brigades and their work, while this will 
be out of the purview of the country boy, who will, 
however, learn something about the care of cattle. In 
general principles, however, there will be no difference. 
The principles underlying the curriculum apply equally 
to both rural and urban schools. 

It would be very undesirable to introduce differences 
in curriculum which would tend to widen a cleavage 
which already exists between town and country. All 
are people of one country and we should do nothing to 
divide our children into two camps. 

To quote the Women’s Education Committee’s report : 

Again it has sometimes been argued that the 
curriculum of a rural primary school should not be 
the same as that of an urban school. From what 
the Committee have said about the need of relating 
the child’s activities to his environments, it follows 
that emphasis on the content of various subjects 
will differ according to the location of the schools. 
Thus a town school affords greater opportunities for 
emphasis on industries, with associated activities, 
whilst the rural school is better situated for outdoor 
activity, gardening and allied topics. It is not so 
much a matter of different subjects as of emphasis 
on suitable content of the same subject. 

To quote an English opinion : 

We do not share the view sometimes advanced 
that a special curriculum should be devised for rural 
schools ; it is even less desirable that the education 
of the country should be urbanized. The business 
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of the school is to make good human beings, not 
countrymen or townsmen ; nor is it irrelevant to 
point out that a lai'ge number of country children 
will later live and work in towns. What is neces¬ 
sary is that the cui'riculum of the school should 
make every use of the environment of the pupils.^ 

To quote also American opinions : 

In rural districts, the objectives of elementary 
education are not different from those in the city,^ 
but the means of reaching them and materials 
available differ from those in large centres of 
population . . . The ultimate purpose of elementary 
education is the same everywhere, but the content 
and method through which it is achieved varies.- 
The general objectives of rural education do not 
differ from objectives of urban education on the 
same level. Both are concerned in realizing the 
maximal individual growth and self-expression and 
in promoting greater social well-being and progress 
through the on-coming generation. Its responsibili¬ 
ties ai'e to the child and to society as a whole, not 
to the local group whose children it is educating.^ 

We should not expect that every child who is born in 
the country is going to stay all his life in the country, 
nor that every child who is born in the town is going 
to stay in the town all his life. As teachers or educators 
we cannot take upon ourselves to determine what a child 
is going to be. Our job is to help him to develop his 
powers and abilities and bents as fully as possible. Then 
he can decide what he is going to do and where he is 
going to spend his life. But if we are going to do 
this our curriculum will be determined, as we have 

1 The Primary School, p. xxiv (Board of Education). 

2 Research in Constructing the Elementary School Cumculumt 
p. 260. Third Yearbook (National Society for the Study ot 

Education). ^ xi. j 

8 Thirteenth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 

of Education, p. 23. 
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emphasized before, by the child and his needs and pos¬ 
sibilities, not by the particular environment in which he 
happens to be. Hence that curriculum will be the same 
along general lines wherever the cliild is. ^ ^' 

The same sort of question arises with reference to j 
girls’ education. Should the curriculum in girls’ schools / 
be different from that in boys’ schools, or should boys / 
and girls in the same school have different curricula. ' 
The answer again is that the general curriculum should , 
be the same for both. The Women’s Education Com- ] 

I 

mittee of the Central Advisory Board of Education have ' 
also expressed themselves on tliis point. 

The Committee are of opinion that the general 
curriculum for primary schools for boys need be 
no different from that of gilds’ schools—nor need 
the methods of teaching this curriculum be differ¬ 
ent. It follows therefore that the Committee prefer 
a mixed school to separate schools for boys and 
girls not merely on the ground of economy but 
educationally. 

And a man’s opinion : 

But the general tendency in India has been in 
support of giving women the same education as 
men. As Mr K. Natarajan puts it, “ I hold that, in 
the present circumstances of our country, when a 
sort of tradition of women’s intellectual inferiority 
has held sway for centuries, it is necessary, at least 
till that tradition is wholly destroyed, to make no 
distinction in the courses of study especially in the 
higher education open to men and women 

There are no definite mental differences between boys \ 
and girls more than there are between boy and boy and | 
girl and girl. The matter of sex does not make a mental i 
difference. No difference should be made in the / 

4 

4 

' S. Natarajan, Social Proble7ns, No. 7. Oxford Pamphlets on. 
Indian Affairs, p. 22 (Oxford University Press). 
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curriculum for boys and that for girls, as the interests 
and needs of both are alike. But in higher classes some 
difference may be made in the content of certain sub¬ 
jects, such as a bias towards home science in the subject 
of general science in the case of girls. There need be 
no difference made in methods of teaching. 

To sum up, these are the modern trends we find in 
the making of curricula.^^Firstly there is a trend 
towards centring the curriculum round the interests and 
purposes of children. This, as we have seen, is the 
essence of the p roject method. Secondly there is a trend 
y j to correlate all the subjects of the curriculum round an 
activity which is a centre of interest of the children. 
Thirdly the modern curriculunT is^ihclIn^ to be more 
comprehensive or at least more representative than the 
cuiTiculum of former days. If we work with the pro¬ 
ject method we will find that our pupils gradually get 
a far wider range of knowledge than formerly and that 
their range of interest also increases. The project 
method makes a much larger demand on the knowledge 
and resources of the teacher than does the old form of 
curriculum^ Finally there is a distinct trend towards 
allowing the cuiTiculum and the work of the school to 
be adapted to the individual pupil and his needs. So 
far in India we are only at the beginning of this 
tendency, but there are clear signs giving hope that this 
will be the direction of advance. 
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